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""HERITAGE'' 

ala 
— Production machinery has little place in 
. the tonal end of organbuilding, but 
there is no reason why it should not 
aid the action end of organbuilding. 
Years ago John Austin designed actions, 
and machines to make those actions, 
on a simple logical system. Parts 
made today are interchangeable or 
easily adaptable to these earliest 
actions. The Austin organ today has 
progressed from this heritage. 
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You, the Reader 


IN ANSWER TO MR 
TAO 

This letter by Mr. Goldsworthy in your Aug- 
ust issue, dealing with lower prices on pipe 
organs, which would make them competitive 
with the electronic organs, brings up a question 
In so many words, will the organ builders of 
today accept modern techniques of manufacture 
or are they so hide bound by tradition that 
they wouldn't do such a thing just because ''it 
just isn't done Some of your readers may 
remember an article of mine in TAO, ten or 
twelve yeers ago, suggesting that there was 
lots of room for improvement in the console 
design. among other things and it is interesting 
to note thet the comments 1 received from 
readers were all favorable 

Let's face it, there are many sacred cows 
in the organ business and the sooner we butcher 
a few of them the sooner we will get back 
to basics and be in a position to think squarely 
when it comes to mass production of console 
parts and there is reason to believe that if we 
would unclutter our minds, we could come up 
with some improvement in design 

To take Mr. Goldsworthy's suggestion of a 
standard chest for seven sets and carry this 
idea a bit further, why not consider small 
compact single set chests, possibly square in 
shape, which could be added one to another 
to increase the size of the organ as funds are 
available and as space would permit It is 
conceivable that single set chests of two or 
possibly three sizes to handle different pipe 
scales could be made up and the actual in 
stallation would be no more difficult than setting 
up an electronic organ, two or three times in 
@ row 

Consoles would be wired with plug-in con 
nections and with cables ready made, available 
n different lengths Much of the mechanical 
electronic work could be prefabricated and 
therefore manufactured under ideal conditions 
et considerably less cost. With the continued 
improvement of alternating current relays in the 
electronic field, it is reasonable to believe that 
with minor changes these could be used for 
organ work and eliminate many of the problems 
that attend d. c. operation 

Voicing and regulation would probably present 
the greatest single problem, but it is a good 
possibility that an acceptable compromise or 
limited variety of pipes could be stocked that 
would cover probably 90% of the cases 

In closing | would say if organ builders would 
consider the manufacturing techniques now in 
use in the electronic schools they could save 
money, produce more efficient organs and in 
general, come up with a iess expensive product 
Not only this, but it would probably stay to- 
gether much longer and require considerably 
less service 

| am glad Mr. Goldsworthy brought the sub 
ject up. It is time that we begin thinking about 
some of these things 


GOLDSWORTHY 


Bob Forman 
The Forman Company 
Monmouth, Ill 


TAO 

The letter written by Mr. Goldsworthy in the 
August issue was interesting to me, for it is 
unusual in anyone connected with the organ in- 
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dustry to advocate openly the mass-production 
of a pipe organ. While it is generally conceded 
by the trade itself that the modern day instru- 
ment is mass-produced, li.e., all of the ideas 
promoted by Mr. Goldsworthy are, in fact, in 
use), it is also considered more prudent not 
to admit the fact publicly 

It is only in the larger instruments where 
some attempt is made at individual scaling for 
example | say ‘‘attempt'’ because even in 
these cases, the great majority of ranks are 
standard with the particular builder. To be 
fair about the situation, the organ-builder still 
must spend a great deal of time and effort 
planning for an installation far and above what 
is required by a contractor in building a home, 
for example In this regard, a pipe organ is 
definitely a ‘‘custom'’ project, or in the jargon 
of business, a ‘‘job-order'’ manufacturing 
business. 

Pipe organs today cost from $1100 to $1900 a 
rank depending on the builder. (A rank is at 
least 61 pipes in the manual and/or 12 pipes of 
16' pitch in the pedal.) In order for the pipe 
organ to compete with its electronic substitute 
on a price basis (which after all should not be 
necessary), it would be necessary for the price 
per rank to be reduced to under $400. Only a 
Ford or General Motors could accomplish this, 
and it is extremely likely that one year of the 
production which would be necessary would 
saturate the market available 

The industry can agree with Mr 
and with ‘The American Organist'' in the 
need for a good small pipe organ. It goes 
without saying that there has been intense ac- 
tivity in this area since the end of the war 
and some of the fruits of that labor are now 
beginning to show themselves. Musicologists and 
organ builders, working together, know, for ex 


Goldsworthy, 
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ample, that success lies in the direction of im- 
proving design, not lowering costs on older, 
poorer designs. 

Today, the organ builder can only provide so 
much labor and material for a given amount 
of money. By increasing plant he may be able 
to cut his costs 10%, but this would be ex- 
tremely good fortune. To solve the problem of 
the small Church, therefore, it is more ad- 
vantageous to that Church, the potential cus- 
tomer, that an instrument be so designed that 
even lacking a great preponderance of pipes, 
it can still provide all of the functions which 
are necessary. 

Mr. Goldsworthy need only look around him 
to see some examples of this new thinking; and 
he shouldn't just look at a stoplist. | know of 
small pipe organs which have only six ranks of 
pipes that can do more for an organist, and 
vice-versa, than twelve ranks, set in a design 
considered ‘'standard'' a few years ago, ever 
could! 

There are also examples of seven and eight 
rank pipe organs designed to take care of 
Church seating capacities of 1000 people. 

The organ industry is a great like its chief 
customer, the Church; it deliberates long, and 
reacts slowly. Its decisions, when made_ in 
such a manner, have always been good. The 
pipe organ has a very healthy future in store 
for it and | for one am confident that the in- 
dustry is fully capable of meeting its destiny 
with assuredness and a very high quality of 
product. The American pipe organ is still the 
most economical purchase any Church can make 

J. Paul Audet 

Vice President/General Manager 
Audet Organs 

Chicago Heights, Ill 


TAO 

| have just read the letter of Mr. Goldsworthy 
After | had read a few sentences, | felt like 
saying ‘‘Amen."' Before | had finished, | felt 
like yelling, ‘‘Alleluia.'"' Why? Because, as 
you know, the writer has for years and years, 
tried to do just exactly the things which Mr 
Goldsworthy advocates. 

When the writer retired, an organ of three 
sets of pipes was under construction for the 
home of the writer. That complete instrument 
measures 18 x 54 inches in size and not quite 8 
feet tall. This instrument was typical of mass 
production pipe organ and could be sold at a 
very low figure. The trouble with them as one 
builder complained, was ‘'They will last too 
long for they are too good."' 

It is hoped that Mr. Goldsworthy can by some 
means know just how much his letter was ap- 
preciated 

Cc. E. Grant 
New Castle, Penna 


TAO: 

| have an uneasy feeling that my subscription 
is overdue, having lost sight of when | started 
| seem to remember it was $3 lor was it?), 
Yes. Ed.] anyhow please put me to rights on 
all these points and please find enclosed cheque 
for $3 

| and some of my friends really enjoy TAO 
these days. So much of interest in the articles 
and criticism with some red blood in it. Please 
send any numbers | may have missed through my 
tardiness 

Having regard to your understandable in- 
terest in acoustics lor lack of good) you may 
be interested in an account from an English 
newspaper. The gist of it is as follows: 

"A fellow was hauled before the magistrate 
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for playing a saxophone in the streets of London. 
He explained to the learned gentleman that the 
acoustics of the modern concert halls were such 
that he preferred to play in the streets.’ 
Hugh Turpin 
Denver, Colo. 


® TAO has straightened out Mr. Turpin's 
subscription. Readers will recall author 
Everett J. Hilty, in the September issue, 
mentioning Mr. Turpin in connection with 
the rebuilding of the organ in the First 
Congregational Church, Boulder, Colorado. 

The Editor 
rAO: 

The instigation of this letter comes from 
your editorial in the July issue of TAO, ‘On 
Being Fashionable.” The word “romantic,” 
as the currently popular definition would 
seem to indicate, is never associated with any- 
thing but organs with oodles and gobs of 
eight-foot stops, sub couplers, tremulants, and 
celestes. The ‘‘classic purist’ is one who 
will not go within a mile of any of these 
things, and would rather commit “tasteful 
suicide” than come within fallout range of 
such an organ. As a logical consequence, the 
composers of such music are considered to 
be the cause of such morbid registration and 
are more appropriately shelved. As a whole 
such composers are considered to be the good 
erganist’s Public Enemy Number One. 

Included in this list of forbidden com- 
posers is one Alexandre Guilmant. Guilmant 
surely would be placed in the celeste-plus- 
sub-coupler-and-tremulant group by the pur- 
ists. And yet, the same Alexandre Guilmant 
had the following to say about American or- 
gan-building and registrational practices as 
he found it in a tour of the U. S. and 
Canada in 1899: 

“In America I have found many good 
organs. They are especially effective in the 
softer stops, such as the dulciana, flutes, and 
gamba. But the full organ lacks resonanct 
and does not thrill. I do not think the 
mixtures and reeds of the great organ should 
be included in the swell-box, as this weakens 
the tone and destroys proper balance. The 
pedals in American organs are not so clear 
and distinct as they should be. They lack 
the cight- foot and four-foot tone. The ef- 
fect is the same as if there were too many 
double basses in an orchestra and not enough 
violoncellos. The sixteen-foot open diapason 
in the great organ is so powerful that every 
organ should have also the milder sixteen-foot 
bourdon, which gives mellow quality to the 
foundation-stops. But as a rule the softer 
sixteen-foot stops are wholly lacking in 
American organs. Organ builders should 
devote less time to mechanical improvements, 
and more time to improving the voicing of 
their instruments. Mechanical appliances are 
multiplying so fast that soon an organ- 
ist will be unable to occupy himself with 
anything except the mechanism of his instru- 
ment. This is much to be deplored. Organ- 
playing should be essentially musical, and, 
as far as possible, in the pure style of the 
organ. It should not involve constant 
changes of registration. There is too great 
a tendency to use vibrating stops—voix 
celeste, tremolo, and vox humana.” (‘The 
Organ and Its Masters,’ Henry C. Lahee, 
Boston, 1902, Chapter XI, pp 314-316). 

Did I say this was written in 1898? 
Or is M. Guilmant still alive after 120 
years? No, but this doesn't sound like what 
the purists would have us believe. “‘Roman- 
tic’ music doesn’t require four string- and 
flute-celeste combinations and two-dozen 
couplers per organ. On the other hand, M 
Guilmant played a mechanical-action organ 
with few couplers and celeste combinations 
And the interesting part of his comments lies 
in the fact that his observations, while made 
sixty years ago, are more or less very much 
up-to-date, and should tickle the purists pink! 
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To go down another semi-unbeaten path, 
I would like to know a little more about this 
statement, which I run across every so often: 
“Bach had a tremulant.” Well, what | 
would like to know is: 1) Did he use it; 
2) When; and 3) Anything else of interest 
relating to this tremulant. 
I cannot close without a few lines on how 
I enjoy TAO and how I would like to see 
more articles on the “juicy” controversial 
topics such as acoustics, mechanical action 
organs, the importing of same from Europe 
(whatever happened to the promised article 
on Cleveland's new von Beckerath?), the 
swell box and why it should or should not 
be thrown out, etc., etc. TAO, to me, is 
really the organists’ “IT’—how anyone in 
our field can possibly get along without it is 
beyond me. 
Michael Anthony Loris 
Mansfield, Ohio 


gw TAO blushes at reader Loris’ praise, and 


suspects there are some who apparently can 
get along very neatly without its deathless 
messages even though we are quite immodest 
about liking it ours aires. 

We extend an urgent invitation to readers to 
answer reader Loris, both on his remarks and 
on his questions about a Bach tremulant. 

The Editor 


...and walkie 


installation powered 


TAO: 

TAO's arrival each month gives me a 
real feeling of still belonging to the organ 
world. As a contributor in earlier years my 
endeavor was to hasten progress in my humbk 
way, and some of the things fought for then 
have become realities. 

The changes in editorial comments and 
other minor details have not destroyed the 
constructive values and forward look so evi 
dent in days gone by—thank the Lord! Keep 
up the good work, there is lots wrong yet 
Especially along the lines of the July edi 
torial. Truly we have been overwhelmed by 
the “sophomores” in the professional field 
in recent years and a reaction is quite due 
This overemphasis on Mixtures, too, needs a 
curb or much evolutionary progress will be 
destroyed by this generation through a sort 
of fanatical ignorance on the part of salesmen 
and “fashionable” purchasers of organs 

MUSIC gave expression to the 
of Life long before ultramodern dissonance 
was invented. That you mention ‘beauty’ 
in an apologetic parenthesis proves how wise 
ly our scholars have misunderstood  theit 
raison d'etre in training the younger genera 
trons 
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Few auditors today are moved as the old- 
timers were by the music of the sanctuaries. 
The best the laity can say today is that it 
is “interesting.” That is not enough if music 
is to aid religion. Professional organists who 
are entrusted with matters of truth, beauty, 
and ideals of perfection—ps 
must learn that only blasphemy results from 
the use of musical swearwords when used 
carelessly, as they frequently are today. Some 
can incorporate the extreme effects with tell- 
ing meaning, and do so, but the majority 
seem to miss the mark in spite of the best of 
intentions 





Edward C. Hopkins 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

TAO 
Your magazine improves with each issue, 
my only suggestion for future improvement 
would be to print more specifications for two 
manual instruments, not just the usual medi 
ocre but the unusual and interesting installa- 

tions 
Horace W. Cutler 
New Albany, Ind 

TAO 
Congratulations on your fight for better 
acoustics and less treatment It occurs to me 
that we might take the thing to the manu- 
facturers and their representatives and try to 
persuade them to be more responsible in their 
use and sale of the material in places where 
live music is to be performed. Surely church 
ceilings do not represent such a great amount 
of their business that they could afford rot 
0 go along with such a plan. But I do re- 
member a man I once met who sells the stuff 
and who probably would have suggested it 

for coffin linings just to sell the material. 

Donald P Schroeder 
Cape Girardeau, Mo 


TAO 

I read with a great deal of interest your 
editorial on the anti-romantic attitude express- 
ed in organ recitals. It is rather difficult to 
know why this attitude is abroad today. 

Reactions against a former method or type 
of art that was expressed and used, is nothing 
new in the world. It should, and sometimes 
does lead to a definite progress of that art 
But—to give way to a really definite new and 
improved idea is the question of today’s music 

Do we have genuine good in most of our 
contemporary music and, is the tremendous 
influx of baroque music all or mostly good ? 
Is this new music which seems to represent 
morbidity an expression of our way of think- 
ing, living, and hoping? Realism is a good 
thing in all the arts—but—it does not al- 
ways give people the uplift that is needed 
so badly and has been needed. 

Some composers for organ seem to be 
thinking in terms of choral and orchestral 
writing, where one can very easily handle 
dissonance without causing a minor war. 
You have put this very well and I hope that 
all organists and composers benefit from this 

As Lord Russell has put it so well, ‘Love 
and compassion” are so badly needed every- 
where, if we are to survive and go forward 

I think a challenge is needed to our breth- 
ren of the cloth. As a result of a national 
survey, the clergyman’ salary is nearly $900 
less in New England than in the Southwest 

Please try to stir up interest to conduct 
a national survey of the salary of the organ 
and choral profession of churches. This may 
or may not take into consideration the ap 
proximate amount of time used in their work 
for a parish 


In the last 6 or months I have had 
definite and brutal display of the terribly 
low value or interest that churches show in 
their music 

Possibly the AGO or the Council of 
Churches might conduct the survey. The AGO 
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may do a better job as I find that some 
clergy or churches are not so cooperative in 
giving out the info on salaries. 

To let the American nation and especially 
the church people know the truth might aid 
in a general upward curve of salaries. My 
personal guess on an average national scale 
is $1200 to $1500 per annum. It might even 
be smaller than $1000. 

Clergy and other laymen try to belittle 
the amount of time and effort that a church 
musician must consume, to excuse their poor 
salaries. They also seem to feel that any 
kind of an instrument is good enough—we 

“magicians” can do the rest 

Please forgive me for getting this off my 
chest, but I am truly disturbed about this 
in times of “prosperity” and the highest cost 
of living in American history. The education 
and the elevation of standards is certainly 
part of the duty and responsibility of the 
clergy. I do feel that in so many cases they 
have shirked their duty for reasons of their 
own. All phases of physical and spiritual 
life are or should be on the agenda. 

You are digging into some of the essential 
problems. Go to it and best of luck on it 

Robert Barley 
York, Pa 
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Four Families of Organ Tone, 
and Their Coupler Cousins 


Almost all organ stops can be classified in 
one of the four families of organ tones: 

Diapasons 

Flutes 

Strings 

Brasses and Reeds 

The ‘coupler cousins” are Swell to Great 
8-foot, Great to Great 4-foot, etc. 

Let us go one step further and analyze 
the two pitch classifications: 

1. Foundation stops 

a. Those which sound at the normal 
pitch, called eight-foot stops. 

b. Those which are octave duplications: 
a sixteen-foot stop sounds one octave lower 
than normal; a four-foot stop sounds one 
octave higher. 

2. Mutation stops 

a. those which are not octave duplica- 
tions; any number that cannot be divided by 
two: 

5 1/3—sounds a fifth above normal 
2 2/3—sounds an octave and a fifth 
above (12th) 
1 3/5—sounds two actaves and a 
third +; (17th) 
1/3—sounds two octaves and a 
fifth ree (19th) 

The higher octave pitches (higher foun- 
dations) add brilliance, clarity, and carry- 
ing power. They also reduce the muddiness 
when played in the lower registers. The 
mutations give tone more color. The six- 
teen-foot coupler (A coupler is a stop which 
“adds” to a tone) adds depth and weight, and 
for the most part should not be used below 
middle “C” except for a single melody line, 
as it loses its clarity and definition 

It is as important to know to which family 
and pitch classification each stop on your 
instrument belongs, as it is for an artist to 
know the color of paint in his palette. Take 
a piece of paper and draw four columns, 
heading each one with the name of a tone 
family (Diapason, Flute, string, Reed and 
Brass). 

Add a ‘guest room’ below this diagram 
for the ‘coupler cousins.’ List each stop on 
your organ in one of the columns. If there 
are some you are not sure of, leave them to 
the last, and by comparing them with the ones 
of which you are certain, you may solve your 
problem. Then check your list with your 
teacher, or with an organ method or text 
book. If there is then any doubt in your 
mind, please write me, in care of TAO. 

When one begins to play the organ, he 
naturally uses the combinations suggested in 
the exercises or pieces, but eventually he will 
want to play organ literature which is not 
registered for his particular kind of organ, 
and the real enjoyment of registration begins 
when you plan your registrations. A good 
registration has a plan—it doesn’t just happen. 

It is impossible to lay down rules for 
registrations because of the wide variations in 
organs themselves (and this is true not only 
of electronic instruments), but there are a 
few basic statements it will be well to review. 

1. Know the quality of tone of each in- 
dividual stop. 

2. Avoid wide gaps in registration. 

Obviously a 16-foot stop combined 
with a 4-foot, or 2 2/3-foot, would have no 
body to the tone (The cousins came calling 
but found no family at home to entertain 
them). It is, however, possible to use the 
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above combinations above middle ‘‘C” but 
only in a single melody line. Ol wf ay 
3. Avoid a preponderance of higher in- 
tensities, lest it becomes screechy. 
4. Contrast the colors in the manuals, else 
you defeat the purpose in having two manu- 
als. Be sure to keep the accompaniment TOWARD 
registered more softly than the solo part 
It will maintain its clarity, even though it is GREATER 
softer, if the texture is right. 
A good organist must develop a subtle VICTORIES 
sense of color and an instinct for combining 
tones. There are excellent books available 
which deal not only with registration, but 


with tone audibility, the blending of tonal 2 wee 


textures, and all correlated areas. Write me 
in care of TAO if you would like a list of JOIN THE 
such literature. The organist of today is MARCH or DIMES 


limited, registration-wise, only by his desire! a & wy 
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Central Moravian Church: Center of Moravian Music 


Joseph A, Wha urer 


The author of this significant article, Dr. Joseph A. Maurer, is as- 
sociate professor and head of the Department of Classical Languages, 
Lehigh University, and director of music in Central Moravian Church, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

This TAO presentation came about when it was learned that the 
organ in this church would be dedicated October 12, 1958. The stop- 
list of the instrument, a commentary from the builder, M. P. Maller, 
Inc., and a report of this dedicatory Festival Service follow Dr. 
Maurer's article. 

TAO expresses its appreciation to the author, and to all others 
whose contributions have made this presentation possible. 


Against the horizon of Ameri- 
can towns and cities are etched the cupolas, spires, steeples, 
and towers of many churches which have figured signifi- 
cantly in the history of our country. Some of these are re- 
nowned for their architecture, others for the stirring scenes 
staged within and around the edifices themselves; some are 
clearly identified with individuals prominent in_ political 
life or with famous preachers, others are remembered for 
their association with a hymn, a poem, or even a popular 
song. But it is not on the basis of any of these that the 
Central Moravian Church in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania has 
won its niche among American churches. Its claims are 
based on cultural contributions to America, and more 
specifically contributions to the musical heritage of America. 

The cultivation of music, both vocal and instrumental, 
has been characteristic of Moravian life and worship since 
the earliest day of the denomination. Instruction in the art 
has always been an integral part of the curriculum of 
Moravian Schools. When Central Moravian Church was 
dedicated in May of 1806, Bethlehem had already been 
a center of unusual musical activity for over fifty years. 
The very name of the community had been suggested by a 
verse of Adam Drese’s hymn: 

“Not Jerusalem—lowly Bethlehem 

‘Twas that gave us Christ to save us 

Not Jerusalem.” 
which was sung by a group of pioneers who on Christmas 
Eve of 1741 had assembled in a recently built log house 
to observe the Vigils of Christmas. Thus it was that the 
community in the then frontier of Pennsylvania received 
its mame under auspices which portended well for its 
musical life. 

Within a decade of its founding the Moravian com 
munity was far on its way to becoming a musical center in 
the colonies. When Bethlehem celebrated its third Christ- 
mas (1743), violins, French horns, flutes, and oboes were 
used in the services. One month later a clavichord was 
available for use, and two years later (1746) the com- 
munity had its first organ, an orgel positiv of four stops 
which had been purchased from Gustavus Hesselius of 
Philadelphia. 

The first steps toward music on a more elaborate scale 
date from 1744 when the Collegium Musicum was es- 
tablished, a group of persons, none of them professionals, 
who formed a small orchestra to play together both for the 
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mere joy of playing and to assist in the services of the 
church. By 1748 this orchestra boasted of fourteen players. 
It was this orchestra to which Ben Franklin refers in his 
autobiography, writing that he was at their church, (the 
present “Old Chapel” which was the house of worship 
until the erection of the Central Moravian Church) where 
he was “entertain’d with good musick, the organ accom- 
panied with violins, hautboys, flutes, clarinets, etc.” 


In 1761 there arrived in Beth- 
lehem two men who were to give real impetus to the de- 
velopment of music, the Reverend Jeremiah Dencke (1725- 
1785) and the Reverend Immanuel Nitschmann (1736- 
1790). The former enjoys the distinction of being the 
first composer among the Moravians in America to intro- 
duce concerted music into the services of the American 
Moravian Church. It is also his anthem, written for a 
synod convened in Bethlehem in 1766, which is the oldest 
extant composition by a Moravian in America. The Rev 
Mr. Nitschmann performed a twofold service to music. Al- 
though himself no composer, he copied countless com- 
positions and become director of the Collegium Musicum. 
Among the compositions copied is a full score of Handel's 
Messiah which he completed in 1770. It is not known 
whether this oratorio was performed mv fofo at this time, 
but several parts revealing heavy use seem to indicate that 
portions at least were frequently rendered. His interest 
extended also to secular music and led him to make copies 
of symphonies by Benda, Fils, Forster, and Riepel, and 
arrangements of various arias from the operas of Hass¢ 
and Graun for strings and figured bass. 

In 1770 there arrived from Germany one John Frederick 
Peter (1746-1813), now generally acknowledged to be 
the most gifted and original of all Moravian composers, 
both European and American. In Germany he had received 
training as organist, violinist, flutist, and horn player, and 
had been taught composition. 

Before his arrival in the new world he had copied what 
evér good music was accessible, and this he brought with 
him: symphonies by Karl Friedrich Abel (1725-1787), trios 
by Carl Stamitz (1746-1801), two symphonies by Johann 
Christoph Friedrich Bach, and chamber works by F. 
Haydn. Not all of his life in America was lived in Bethle- 
hem; he spent time in other Moravian communities, but from 
1793 until his demise he resided in Bethlehem except tor 
two years. 

Peter's return to Bethlehem in 1793 when he became 
organist of the church—the present “Old Chapel” until the 
erection of the Central Moravian—marked a great develop- 
ment of the music both in the church and in the com- 
munity. He continued to copy scores, being assisted at times 
as he was on that of Graun’s Tod Jesu, the longtime favorite 
oratorio among Moravians; at other times working alone, as 
he did on that of Haydn’s Te Creation which he completed 
in 1810. The latter score is the supreme example of his 
zeal in copying and is one of the treasures of the musical 
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archives of the Moravian Church. 


Peter turned to composition almost immediately upon his 
arrival in America, because he sensed the lack of music 
suitable for the church services. He composed approximately 
one hundred anthems, many of which are marked as to the 
occasion for which they were composed. The earliest com- 
positions are quite simple: either Peter was experimenting 
or his singers were inexperienced. But his compositions 
show clear development. The vocal parts are always pleas- 
ing and expressive, but brilliant in orchestral range from 
the use of strings and organ to orchestral groups employ- 
ing woodwinds, brass, strings and organ. 


Peter essayed secular music on one occasion, when with- 
in a period of six weeks during his residence in Salem (now 
Winston-Salem) in North Carolina he composed six string 
quintets scored for two violins, two violas, and violoncello. 
Known as the Salem Quintets, they constitute his most dis- 
tinctive contribution to American music, and are doubtless 
the earliest extant and finest chamber music written in 
America in the eighteenth century. Peter himself thought 
enough of these quintets to bring them north with him 
when he returned to Bethlehem. Fortunately this chamber 
music, unlike most of the music in the archives at Salem 
and Bethlehem, is available to the public in The New York 
Library Music Publications, New York: C. F. Peters Cor- 


poration. 


The decades from 1790-1820 
are usually termed the “golden era’’ in Bethlehem’s musical 
history. The efforts of the Rev. Immanuel Nitschmann, of 
John Frederick Peter, and of others yielded a rich harvest. 
The Collegium Musicum included fifteen players whose 
proficiency made possible the support of elaborate church 
music and the performance of the symphonic music of the 
day, e.g. Haydn, Mozart, von Maldere, Carl Stamitz, J. C. 
Bach, and Rosati. 
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In 1795 a string quartet was formed to play F. J. Haydn’s 
quartets. Shortly after the turn of the nineteenth century 
the Collegium Musicum was reorganized and now bore 
the name of The Philharmonic Society. The activity of this 
group is extraordinary, for in the period between 1807-1819 
it presented no less than two hundred forty-one perform- 
ances. The highlight among these is most probably the per- 
formance of Haydn’s The Creation in 1811 in the then 


s * 
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Manuscript of a portion of Peter's anthem: "Selig wer in Jesu 
Wunden," in Peter's own handwriting. This is his latest dated com- 
postion (February 27, 1813) and doubtessly his last composition. (Cf. 
modern edition edited by Clarence Dickinson: "Blessed are they"— 

H. W. Gray Co., Inc.) 


newly dedicated Central Moravian Church (dedicated 1806). 

Peter had just finished copying the complete score in the 
previous year. When it is considered that this choral 
work received its first public performance in Vienna in 
1799, this 1811 performance becomes more significant and 
reflects the high degree of musical culture of the Moravians 
in Bethlehem who kept introducing to their community the 
latest choral and orchestral works of the leading European 
composers of their own day. It is not known, however, to 
what degree this 1811 performance was complete; yet, 
whether complete or with some cuts, it nevertheless remains 
a memorable performance and one meriting a high place in 
the annals of oratorio performances in America. 

There are, of course, no recordings whereby one may 
judge the musical attainments of these Moravians. Infer- 
ences may be drawn to some degree from the music which 
they performed and even to a greater degree from that which 
they themselves composed. Additional evidence can be 
deduced from the qualifications expected of any person 
who aspired to be organist in the church about 1800: he 
was required to know about four hundred choral tunes and 
to be able to play them in any key, for it was then custom- 
ary for the clergyman to commence singing a hymn without 
prior announcement, and the organist was expected to pick 
up the tune immediately and to play it in the key in which 
it was already being sung by the congregation. 

At no time is this a mean accomplishment, yet Bethlehem 
(c. 1800) had no less than six persons who met the qualifi- 
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cations, In music, however, the best critique is that of an 
audience, and it is an audience comprised of prominent 
visitors to the community from the years prior to the Revo- 
lutionary War and therefore which was always impressed 
with the high level of musical performance in Bethlehem. 
Important dignitaries were welcomed into the town with 
music played by the Trombone Choir. All noted the solemn 
character of the church services which were enhanced by 
the use of the organ and orchestra with the choir. The 
number of such visitors is very large; it must suffice here 
to list just a few: General and Mrs. Washington; Generals 
Sullivan and Gates; Mons. Gerard, French Ambassador; 
Pulaski; Lafayette; John Hancock; Samuel Adams; Alex- 
ander Hamilton; Henry Laurens. 


The reputation of the Bethlehem musicians spread 
throughout the Pennsylvania countryside, and in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century they were called upon to 
assist in dedicating the numerous edifices which Lutheran 
and Reformed congregations were erecting in the area. Even 
cultured Philadelphia was obliged to come to Bethlehem for 
assistance. In 1821 Jedediah D. Weiss (1796-1873) played 
“Principal Bassoon” in a concert for the benefit of the 
Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia. In the following 
year this same Society performed Haydn’s The Creation, and 
Bethlehem not only lent the instrumental parts but also sent 
down three trombonists—one of them being Jedediah D. 
Weiss—since no players of this instrument were available 
at that time in Philadelphia. 

During the decades after the 
1830's the music in Bethlehem reflected the changes in 
taste and standards which accompanied the art as it passed 
from the Classic to the Romantic school. To dismiss these 
years, however, as being a period “when music was in the 
doldrums” is too strict a censure. It is true, of course, that 
Bethlehem no longer had a John Frederick Peter and also 


true that the music which Peter and his contemporaiies 
performed and which they themselves had composed was 
completely forgotten. A study of this period, however, in- 
dicates clearly that the general level of musical performance 
was high. 

John C. Till (1762-1844), William Theodore Roepper 
(1810-1880), and Theodore Francis Wolle (1832-1885)— 
these were successively organists of Central Moravian Church 
after Peter's death—and others strove hard to keep the 
music at a high livel. Music was still being imported from 
abroad and reflected the tastes and standards of contem- 
porary Europe. The Philharmonic maintained its activity and 
presented such works as Mozart's Requiem (1826), Louis 
Spohr’s Last Judgment, Schumann's The Paradise and the 
Peri, and Dr. Loewe's The Seven Sleepers. 

The favorite composer, it seems, was F. J. Haydn, and 
his works, The Seasons and The Creation, were most popu- 
lar. Evidence of this may be discerned in the acquisition 
during this period of a full score of The Creation, the first 
full score published in English (J. Alfred Novello, Pub- 
lisher; London, 1859). It is this score which was used by 
many conductors for renditions of this choral work, and 
which was used as recently as 1954. 

Orchestral music being programmed included works by 
Carl Maria von Weber, Louis Spohr, and Beethoven. The 
reputation of the Philharmonic led Charles Hommann (fl. 
1840) of Philadelphia to write both a Symphony in E-flat 
Major which he dedicated to this Bethlehem organization, 
and an Overture which he dedicated to his friend, Jedediah 
Weiss, ‘the watch maker in Bethlehem.” 

Hommann is probably the son of John C. Hommann who 
was active in the musical life of Philadelphia in the early 
nineteenth century and was one of the organizers of the 
Musical Fund Society of Philadelphia. Charles Hommann 
himself was a violist in the concerts of this same Society 
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J. Frederick Wolle (1863-1933), organist-choirmaster, Central Mo- 
Church, 1885-1905; founder of the Bethlehem Bach Choir. 





Plate courtesy of Bethlehem Bach Choir. 


and had doubtless become acquainted with Jedediah D 
Weiss during the latter's trips to Philadelphia to assist in 
concerts, first (1821) as bassoonist and later (1822) as 
trombonist 


In any account of the musical life of Bethlehem, it is 
important to bear in mind that these Moravians were not 
professional musicians nor did they affect such. It is 
literally true that the shoemaker played the clarinet, the 
watchmaker the trombone, and the om aoe the bassoon; that 
the bishop was expert on the violin and the farm-overseer 
had mastered the ‘cello. While cities like Boston, New York, 
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Philadelphia, and Charleston had concerts even before 
Bethlehem was founded, the difference is this: in those 
cities it was the professional artist who performed before 
a paying audience; in Bethiehem it was the people them- 
selves who played and even composed the music; and it 
was in Bethlehem that there were to be found that ideal en- 
vironment and atmosphere to nourish and stimulate the art. 


There is an additional aspect to the cultivation of music 
among the Moravians. All that was done to the ‘‘glory of 
God” and was done anonymously. This is more especially 
true of performance in the church services, where the per- 
formance and not the performer was important, where it 
was the composition and not the composer which mattered. 
The psalms and odes, i.e., the bulletins or printed pro- 
grams of the special services, never carried the name of 
either composer or performer. This practice, however praise- 
worthy, per se, has compounded the work of musicologists: 
e.g., the ode for the Christmas Eve Vigils in 1891 (The 
Sesquicentennial Year of Bethlehem’s founding) carries 
a note to the effect that the anthem ‘‘Freuet euch und seid 
frélich’’—no composer given!—had been “sung in Bethle- 
hem since Christmas, 1768."’ The setting of the anthem sung 
in 1891, however, happens to have been that of Julius 
Otto (1804-1877)! 


Bethlehem was not the only 
Moravian community in America in which music was ac- 
tively promoted in both church and secular life. Nazareth 
and Lititz in Pennsylvania and Salem (Winston-Salem) in 
North Carolina, which had been founded also in the 1700's 
as centers of Moravian activity in the New World, can 
boast of eras of great musical achievement under the 
leadership of one or another of the Moravians who achieved 
distinction in music. 


Thus Nazareth had David Moritz Michael (1751-1825), 
Lititz had Johannes Herbst (1735-1812), and Salem claimed 
John Frederick Peter for ten years before his return to 
Bethlehem. But the musical tradition established in Beth- 
lehem by Peter provided a foundation upon which Till, 
Roepper, Theodore Francis Wolle, and others could and 
did build. The vigor of Bethlehem’s musical life through- 
out the nineteenth century is attested by the founding of the 
Bethlehem Bach Choir in 1898 by J. Fred Wolle (1863- 
1933), organist of Central Moravian Church, 1885-1905. 
The founding of the Bach Choir, which has for the past 
sixty years won both national and international acclaim 
for its performances of Bach's choral works, is Wolle's 
crowning achievement and marks the culmination of a cen- 
tury of musical effort in Bethlehem. 


The renaissance which led to the founding of the Bach 
Choir dates from 1885 when J. Fred Wolle became organ- 
ist of the Central Moravian Church. A pupil first of David 
D. Wood and then of Rheinberger at Munich, he had te- 
solved to make J. S. Bach’s music his life's work. Bach's 
music was as little known in Bethlehem as elsewhere in the 
United States, until Wolle introduced it first with the choir 
of the Central Moravian Church and then with the Bach 
Choir. 


The only Bach composition of the archives at Bethlehem 
is Cantata No. 80: A Mighty Fortress is our God, but there 
is no evidence of this cantata ever having been performed 
in Bethlehem. There is, therefore, no claim on the part 
of Moravians to any Bach performances in Bethlehem prior 
to Wolle’s time. There is, however, the firm belief that the 
Bach Choir was built upon the foundations laid up by the 
many performances first of the Collegium Musicum, then 
of the Philharmonic Society, and finally of the Choral Union. 


Moreover, deep satisfaction is derived from the facts that 
the choral works of J. S. Bach were introduced to America 
by an organist of the Central Moravian Church and that the 
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performances of the Bach Choir from 1898-1905 were 
held in this same church. When Wolle left Bethlehem in 
1905 to become head of the Department of Music in the 
University of California, he had succeeded in establishing 
such a strong Bach tradition in Bethlehem, that upon his 
return east six years later it was possible for him in 1912 
to resume the Bach Festivals, which have been held an- 
nually since that date in the Packer Memorial Church on 
the campus of Lehigh University. 


Wolle was succeeded as organ- 
ist of the Central Moravian Church by Albert C. Rau 
(1863-1942), a man of great versatility, whose contribu- 
tions to the continuing musical tradition of the church lay 
in the field of musicology. Rau was the first person to have 
recognized the importance of the music of the early Ameri- 
can Moravians, and especially that of John Frederick Peter. 
He trained his choir to sing long forgotten anthems of 
Peter and others. But it was in Peter's compositions that 
Rau took greatest interest, for he sensed so clearly the 
unique and distinctive contributions of that composer to 
American music. 


In 1931 the choir and orchestra of the Central Moravian 
Church under Rau’s direction presented an ‘Evening Ser- 
vice’ devoted exclusively to Peter's music. Two years later 
a similar service was presented, consisting of anthems com- 
posed by Bethlehem musicians beginning with Peter and 
ending with J. Frederick Wolle. The Central Moravian 
Church Choir, which Rau directed for some thirty-three 
years, continues to perform this old music. His successors, 
Ifor Jones (organist 1939-1944) and Mark Davis (organ- 
ist 1944-1955), continued the practice of introducing more 
of these long forgotten anthems into the services. 

Rau’s pioneer work in this old Moravian music soon at- 
tracted the attention of musicologists, notably Professor 
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FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


Albert J. Rau (1868-1942), organist-choirmaster of Central Mo- 
ravian Church, 1905-1939. He was the first to recognize the impor- 
tance of early Moravian music, and inaugurated the research in this 

field of musicology. 
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dedicated September 28, 
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Theodore M. Finney, Dr. Hans T. David, and Dr. Carleton 
Sprague Smith, each of whom did research in the music. 
Through the interest of Dr. Smith compositions of these 
early Moravians musicians were edited by Dr. David and 
mide available for the first time to the American public 
through the New York Library in a series entitled ‘Music 
of the Moravians in America .. .” 

In this survey of music in Bethlehem one cannot avoid 
seeing the leading role played by the organists of the Central 
Moravian Church: John Frederick Peter, the most gifted 
of all Moravian composers and first organist of Central 
Moravian Church; J. Frederick Wolle, who pioneered in- 
troducing J. S. Bach's choral works in America; Albert G. 
Rau, who was the first to recognize the importance of Mor- 
avian music in the American scene. In fact, the musical 
world continues to regard Bethlehem and the Central Mor- 
avian Church as the center of Moravian music. 


Moravian music is gradually be- 
coming known to the American audience. This is only as 
it should be. The Moravian Music Festivals have resulted 
in Moravians everywhere taking a renewed interest in this 
music. The larger non-Moravian audience is becoming ac- 


quainted with it through the editions published by Boosey 
and Hawkes, Inc., the Brodt Music Company, and H. W. 
Gray Company, Inc. It is particularly the anthems pub- 
lished by Gray, (Early American Moravian Music, edited 
and arranged by Dr. Clarence Dickinson) and now widely 
used by many denominations, which have found the largest 
and most responsive audience. 


To date performances of Moravian music have been 
limited to those cf the various Moravian Music Festivals 
held in Moravian communities and to services in both Mor- 
avian and non-Moravian churches. But Moravian music 
will finally make its debut before a metropolitan audience 
on January 18, 1959, when the Schola Cantorum of New 
York, under Hugh Ross, conductor, presents a concert of 
Moravian music in Hunter College Assembly Hall, in 
New York City. 

It is the fervent hope of all who have been so vitally 
interested in this Moravian music ever since Albert G. 
Rau first reintroduced it almost three decades ago, that 
the general American public will soon become familiar 
with the very significant contributions of the Moravians, 
both in Bethlehem and in the other Moravian communities, 
to the musical heritage of our country. 





Robert Elmore, organist, and Joseph A. Maurer, director of music, 
Central Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, standing in front 
of the exposed pipework of the Great division of the Méller organ 


dedicated October 12, 1958. 


Photo by Laura Weil, Call-Chronicle 


Newspapers. 


The Organs in Central Moravian Church 


The following commentary which precedes the stoplist of the organ 
dedicated on October 12 has been furnished TAO by the builder, 
M. P. Méller, Inc. Readers will recall from the early paragraphs of 
Dr. Maurer's article above that the real "first" organ was an “orgel 
positiv’ of four stops, built in 1746 by Gustavus Hesselius of Phila- 
delphia and housed in the "Old Chapel," which preceded the erection 
of the Central Moravian Church. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania is 
known the country over for its annual Bach Festival. Cen- 
tral Moravian Church has been, and is, closely connected 
to this outstanding event. 


Central Moravian Church, erected in 1803-1806 has had 
just three organs in 148 years. The first organ was to have 
been built by the Moravian organ builder, David Tanne- 
berger of Lititz, Pennsylvania and was to have been his 
crowning achievement. However, Tanneberger died in 1804 
and it was then that the authorities turned to John Geib 
and Son of New York who contracted to build an instru- 
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ment somewhat larger than that which Tanneberger was 
to have built. This Geib organ was completed in March 
of 1806 and continued in service until late 1872 when it 
was removed to make room for the second organ. 

The second organ was installed in 1873 by Jardine and 
Sons of New York. It was a three manual and continued 
in service until 1910 when it was rebuilt by M. P. Moller, 
Inc. 

The third organ, and it is only fair to call it such for 
it was virtually a new instrument, was the Jardine com- 
pletely rebuilt by M. P. Méller. All the mechanism was new 
including wind chests and console. The Jardine pipes, 
except for the reeds, were retained. 

This Mdller continued in service until 1941 when a fire 
in the church damaged a good part of the instrument. Owing 
to the exigencies of the war, no replacing was possible so 

(Continued on page 416) 
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MARILYN MASON 


Faculty, University of Michigan 


First American Woman Organist to play in Westminster Abbey 


of, 


NOVEMBER 1958 


The Schonberg Variations on a Recitative 
were brilliantly played by Marilyn Mason. 


—Felix Aprahamian 
Sunday Times, London, Aug. 4, 1957 


A thrilling performance! 
—Stainton B. Taylor 
The Musical Times, Sept. 1957 


Wonderful Westminster Abbey was again 
the scene of a major event in the Congress. 
Marilyn Mason was in fine form and had 
done a remarkably successful job of master- 
ing the problems of the abbey organ. The 
entire program provoked some of the great- 
est enthusiasm of the whole Congress. A 
stunning performance. 


—Frank Cunkle 
The Diapason, Sept. 1957 


The outstanding recital was that of Marilyn 
Mason. I speak here of performance, not 
necessarily compositions, and I would rate 
her as Carnegie Hall quality. She is one 
of the very top musicians who choose to 
be organist. 


—Gilman Chase 
The American Organist, Sept. 1957 


Records: Aeolian-Skinner 
Esoteric 
Mirrosonic 


COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
105 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 











ALL ELECTRIC 


Components 
For All Makes Of Organs 


If your organ is an example of the fine crafts- 
manship of America’s organ builders, it repre- 
sents an investment that would be difficult to 
replace. 





You can both protect your investment and com- 
pletely modernize your organ with Reisner All- 
Electric Action Equipment. 


Consult your organ maintenance man* regard- 
ing complete modernization of your organ and 
be sure to insist on the superior workmanship 
found only in Reisner All-Electric Action 
Equipment. 

Reisner — Modern and Progressive Manufac- 
turers of Superior All-Electric Action Equipment 
for The Organ Industry. 


*Organ builders and servicemen are urged to write for 
the new Reisner catalog. 
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AN AMERICAN ORGANIST IN EUROPE 


ROBERT NOEHREN 


Robert Noehren plays in Constance Cathedral 


Professor Robert Noehren, who played 
the organ on this occasion, must be recog- 
nized as one of the few really great organ- 
ists of international standing. The beautiful 
simplicity with which this prominent musician 
masters all technical problems is even sur- 
passed by a superior sense for organization, 
which is founded with absolute certainty on 
form and style, a conception which arises 
from the construction of each work and an 
almost somnabulistic ability to grasp a basic 
tempo, modify it and then unnoticeably re- 
turn to it. The eighth note movements of 
the Vivaldi-Bach concerto in d minor and 
the Bach chorale prelude on "Erbarm dich" 
were masterful in their rhythmic precision as 
the melodies freely floated over them. The 
beautifully clear and dark registrations per- 
mitted us to follow the linear interlacing of 
the parts down to the smallest detail and 
provided the most powerful intensification 
of sound without ever approaching the soupy 
tutti sound which is so often heard. Even in 
the prescribed virtuoso music of Paul de 
Maleingreau ("Le tumulte au pretoire’) we 
were still fascinated by the clarity of the 
registration and the rich sensitivity with 
which this musician interpreted a strong 
composition with its almost grotesque ironic 
design. This is one of the few organ per- 
formances which has captivated us from the 
first to the last notes. The large audience 
was visibly impressed by a great artistic 
achievement. 

K. G. Buzengeier 
Siidwestdeutsche Rundschau 
23-8-1958 


AWARDED GRAND PRIX DU DISQUE 


Management 


COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT, INC. 


105 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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a mere repair job was done on the organ. 


Only three organs in almost 150 years, yet each of these 
organs was associated with an organist who contributed 
not only to the musical life of the Central Moravian Church 
but also to the musical heritage of America. With the 
Geib organ was John Frederick Peter, who was the first 
organist of this church, serving from the day the church 
was dedicated until his death in 1913. Peter, a gifted 
musician whose contributions to American music are just 
beginning to receive due recognition, gave a performance 
of Haydn's The Creation in the church in May 1811. This 
performance, one of the earliest in America, deserves a 
prominent place in the annals of oratorio performances in 
this country. 

The Jardine organ will always be associated with J. 
Frederick Wolle, founder of the Bethlehem Bach Choir. 
Wolle was organist of the church from 1885 to 1904. It 
was in this church and with this Jardine organ that Wolle, 
while playing and directing from the console, gave the first 
American performance of Bach's B minor Mass. 


The Mdller rebuild was associated with Albert C. Rau 
who in 1905 succeeded Wolle as organist. It was Rau 
who was the first to recognize the distinctive contributions 
of 17th and i8th century American Moravian musicians. 


The gallery (c. 1867) of Central Moravian Church with the Geib 
organ (1806-1873). 


Under his direction, this music was again performed and 
accorded the honor which it merits. 


Now comes the fourth organ, 
an entirely new Mller installed in August 1954. Associ- 
ated with it is Robert Elmore, the present organist, who 
is carrying on the distinguished work of his predecessors. 
Since the roots of the music of the Moravians goes back 
into the 17th century, it is natural that the classic ap- 
proach was the aim of the instrument's design. 


The Great division has a major and a minor chorus 
together with the Cornet for a solo line or reed color, for 
chordal passages. The Swell has the usual full flue 
structure, based upon a Gambe 16’ and Principals at 8’ 
and 4’. The vie. 9 are colorful rather than strong, yet 


the three pitches are focused by an 8’ Trompette. The 
Musette is included for use as a bass to upper partials as 
well as for its own unique sound. 


While the stoplist of the Choir division ts predomi- 
nantly that of a Positiv, this division is enclosed due to 
the requirements of much of the music performed in the 
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church. The Pedal has a free-standing 32’ Bourdon on 
very low pressure (2 inches). Above this the metal 
Contrebasse and the Principals and Mixture intervals pro- 
duce a strong, clear and quick-speaking division. The 
Bassoon is of a size to be at as a bass to the full 
Swell. 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 
CENTRAL MORAVIAN CHURCH 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Installed: September 1954. Four stops added in February 1957 
Organ designed in consultation with Ernest White, consultant on 
tonal design and research for M. P. Maller, Inc. 
Dedicated: October 12, 1958 
Voices—37. Ranks—47. Stops—53. Borrows—I6. Pipes—2772. 
GREAT 


Quintaton, 16 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Principal, 8 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Bourdon, 8 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Salicional, 8 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Spitzflote, 4 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Rauschquinte, 2 ranks, 122 metal pipes 
Fourniture, 4 ranks, 244 metal pipes 
Cornet, 2 ranks, 122 metal pipes 
SWELL 


Gambe, 16 ft., 73 metal pipes 
Geigen Diapason, 8 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 61 metal pipes 
(Gambe, 8 ft.) 

Gambe Celeste, 8 ft., 6! metal pipes 
Principal, 4 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Nazard, 2 2/3 ft., 61 metal pipes 

Plein Jeu, 4 ranks, 244 metal pipes 
Krummhorn, 16 ft., 61 pipes 
Trompette, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Musette, 8 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Schalmei, 4 ft., 6! pipes 

Tremulant 


CHOIR 


Viola, 8 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Erzahler, 8 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Erzahler Celeste, 61 metal pipes 
Nachthorn, 4 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Nasat, 2 2/3 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Blockfléte, 2 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Tierce, | 3/5 ft., 61 metal pipes 
Sifflte, | ft., 61 metal pipes 
Cymbel, 3 ranks, 183 metal pipes 
Trompette, 4 ft., 6! pipes 
Zimbelstern 

Tremulant 


PEDAL 


Bourdon, 32 ft., 68 wood pipes 
Contrabasse, 16 ft., 32 metal pipes 
Bourdon, 16 ft.) 
Contre Gambe, 16 ft., Sw.) 
(Quintaton, 16 ft., Gt.) 
Octave, 8 ft., 56 metal pipes 
Bourdon, 8 ft.) 
Gambe, 8 #t., Sw.) 
Quintaton, 8 ft., Gt.) 
Quint, 5 1/3 ft., 44 metal pipes 
(Octave, 4 ft.) 
(Bourdon, 4 ft.) 
(Nachthorn, 4 ft., Ch.) 
(Quint, 2 2/3 #.) 
Bassoon, 16 ft., 56 pipes 
(Krummhorn, 16 ft., Sw.) 
(Bassoon, 8 ft.) 
(Bassoon, 4 ft.) 
Couplers 24: 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4, C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Pd.: G-8-4. $-8-4. C-8-4. 
Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 
Combons 32: G-6. S-6. C-6. P-6. Tutti-8. 
Reversibles 5: GP. SP. CP. Full Organ. Manual 16 ft. stops. 
(Continued on page 418) 
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Vast resources of ’ c ON H, 


to enrich and insptre... 


lYrom quiet meditation ... 
fo moments of 


exaltation ! 


A Baldwin Organ in your church will provide just the In Baldwin... Precise tonal quality to enrich every 
sound you desire to help establish the proper religious moment of your service: Leading the congregation... 
feeling and devotional response. Only Baldwin offers Accompanying the choir...Performing organ solos... 
the organist traditional organ tone plus the unique Creating a devotional atmosphere. 

additional resources of tone made possible by modern 

electronics. Combined with the extensive complement 

of unduplicated, independently-voiced stops, you get 

subtle refinements of tone that are truly inspiring... 

from quiet meditation to grand, triumphant moments 

of praise and glory. The Baldwin Organ is indeed an 

instrument of great tonal resources and beauty. For 

more detailed information concerning the selection 

of a new organ for your church, you are invited to 

send in the coupon for Baldwin’s free informative 


new book, “‘Questions and Answers.” 
The Baldwin Piano Company 
Building G-7, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


: Please send me FREE BOOK “‘Questions and Answers’ about 
BUILT BY : Baldwin Organs. 
° 
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Mari oc een gs: CE OTT e 
: CONE xcpivicesveveomnss Zone 
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Cancels |: Tutti. 
Blower: 10 h/p Kinetic 


On Sunday morning, October 12, the Service of Dedication was 
held, with a Festival Service in the afternoon. This service is reported 
below by the TAO Editor. 


Soloists 


Mrs. Jeanette Eways Alto 
Philip Steinhoff Baritone 
Robert Elmore Organist and Choirmaster 
Clarence Snyder Guest Organist 
Samuel Krauss Trumpet 

Seymour Rosenfeld Trumpet II 
Alex Wilson Trumpet Ill 
Henry C. Smith, Ill Trombone | 
Richard Powell Trombone II 
Melvin Jernigan Trombone III 
Charles Owen Percussion 


The Central Moravian Church Choir, augmented 
Psalm 19 Marcello 
Invocation 
Anthems by Moravian Composers 
Sing and Rejoice Antes 
The Love of God Peter 
Chorale for Passion Week Gregor 
Jesus bowed His Head Gregor 
Glory to God Gregor 
Brass and Organ 
Concerto for Brass and Organ 
Choir 
Grace to you, and peace Kay 
Organ 
Chorale Preludes Bach 
Nun komm’, der Heiden Heiland 
Nun freut euch, lieben Christeng'’mein 
Chorale Prelude on Seelenbrautigam Elmore 
Roulade Bingham 
Prelude and Fugue on B. A. C. H. Liszt 
Choir 


Bingham 


Psalm of Redemption Elmore 


(First performance) 


Clarence Snyder, guest organist; Robert Elmore, organist and 
choirmaster, Central Moravian Church; and Ernest White, consultant 
on tonal design and research for M. P. Moller, Inc., standing in front 
of the church door. Photo by Pauline Seyer, Call-Chronicle 

Newspapers. 


About 1200 were in attendance 
it the Festival Service observing the dedication of the Mdller 
organ in this splendidly proportioned and handsomely chaste 
worship room. An assemblage of this size filled the room 
to overflowing, therefore this was not the best time to judge 
the organ. Even so, this instrument has a brilliance and 
excitement, color, magnificently integrated ensembles, and 
individual ranks of great beauty. 

There is no absorptive interior surface of any kind 
whatsoever, I am delighted to report. Would that archi 


tects designing churches today could be “exposed” to the 
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sheer happiness of sound in such a space. There is, of 
course, nothing more absorptive than people, especially when 
wearing fall and winter clothing and furs. 

Despite this I found the instrument more than adequate 
to fill the room and to perform its several duties well in- 
deed. I should, however, like the opportunity of hearing 
this organ in these several capacities—as solo instrument, 
as » of an ensemble, as accompaniment to choral music, 
and as leader of congregational singing—under what pre- 
sumably would be more normal conditions. 

And speaking of congregational singing: Moravians do 
sing. There were two points in this festival in which con- 
gregational participation was invited and they were truly 
something to behold. Seldom have I heard great hymn 
tunes more ardently and fervently sung. 

Marcello’s psalm is a perfect vehicle to commence a per- 
formance of this kind, and is a work for consideration by 
any seeking music for organ and brasses. It was excellently 
portrayed by the ensemble, directed by Robert Elmore. 

The group of early Moravian anthems were fascinating 
as music, and were sung with respectful affection by this 
excellent choir. John Antes (1740-1811) composed toward 
the close of the 18th century but his music was not intro- 
duced to the congregation in Bethlehem until about two 
decades ago. John Frederick Peter has been mentioned by 
Dr. Maurer earlier in this issue. 

I found the Bingham concerto to be the fine music one 
expects from this composer, who was in attendance at this 
performance. It is scored for organ, brasses and snare drum. 
While not a composition for the amateur, this is music which 
should be given many hearings wherever there can be as- 
sembled players capable of handling its demands. This was 
a first performance for this work in Bethlehem. 


Ulysses Kay's anthem was awarded first prize in the 1956 
Moravian Anthem Contest, sponsored by Central Moravian 
Church on the occasion of the Sesquicentennial of the dedi- 
cation of the church. It is a demanding work, not to be 
attempted by an amateur group. It has in it highly inter- 
esting writing and is worthy of the award it earned. 

Robert Elmore’s solo group was most effective in demon- 
strating many of the possibilities in this organ. The first 
of the Bach chorale preludes was given a considerably ro- 
mantic interpretation, and the second was a jet-propelled 
étude of brilliance in clean execution, complete with Zim- 
belstern—it was excitingly delightful. The performer-com- 
poser’s chorale prelude is for the most part impressionistically 
coloristic and is technically demanding. This is mood music 
of a high order which deserves a wider hearing. 


Bingham’s Roulade was given a reading which was as 
subtle as it was brilliantly played. Elmore’s adroit control 
of the instrument was admirable indeed. The familiar Liszt 
opus suffered slightly from too many people in the building 
for I felt the organ lacking in the climaxes which were 
fully conceived by composer and performer but which on this 
occasion were not quite able to achieve the heights of tonal 
drama one expects—in this instance what might be termed 
an acoustical defect. The artist’s rendition gave full credit 
to the drama and imagination of the composer. 


The Elmore cantata—for chorus, organ, three trumpets, 
three trombones, and percussion—is a highly complex work 
of not undue length which would enhance any music fes- 
tival, granted a choral and instrumental group of distinction, 
well controlled. Demands are considerable but well worth 
the effort. The idiom is relatively yet not dissonantly con- 
temporary, and leads into the closing chorales with great 
effectiveness. The closing hymn of the cantata, with coa- 
gregation joining in the final stanza, is a musically emo- 


(Concluded on page 420) 
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Orgelectra... 


Designed and engineered specifically for 


THE KING OF ALL INSTRUMENTS 
THE MIGHTY PIPE ORGAN 


The finest key action current available 
iB 


Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage 
regulation assures an organ of always 
getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—62 pounds of accurately con- 
trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can neither get 
too much voltage nor too little; it will 
always receive the proper voltage for the 
proper amperage. Ask your reputable 
organ technician for your free Orgelectra 
booklet. 


LA MARCHE MFG. CO. 


3955 25th Ave. Schiller Park, Illinois 
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Tones similar to orchestra bells, chimes, marimba, harp, and others. 


Only Hammond offers you 


“Touch-Response” 
Percussion Control 


IF YOU HAVEN'T already seen it, drop in soon at your Hammond 
dealer and take a look at the Hammond Organ with the 
“Touch-Response” percussion control. It is different from any- 
thing which now exists or ever existed as a part of any organ. 


First of all, this percussion feature is an added feature which 
does not in any way change the basic organ. The Hammond 
Organ is the same Hammond Organ known for years, with the 
same thousands of beautiful combinations available in the same 
way. Yet now you can color any of the combinations with a 
distinct percussion voice, simply by the way keys are touched. 

Desired notes of a melody may be percussively accentuated 
by playing with a slightly detached touch, while others are 
played in the traditional legato manner. 


Suppose you want the effect of a “tick-tock” in GRAND- 
FATHER’S CLOCK. You can get a beautiful “‘tick-tock” using 
40 5400 000 on the drawbars, and setting the percussion 
tblets at VOLUME SOFT, DECAY FAST, SELECTOR at THIRD. 


Or, suppose you want to play a soft hymn melody on the 

chimes. You can obtain a beautiful chime-like effect for 

the melody with the percussion feature. 

Or, you can play a “portamento” with the main melody 

notes sounding on percussion, and the added slide notes 

sounding with no percussion. 
Organists who have tried Hammond's “Touch-Response” per- 
cussion control say it is a basic improvement, making the instru- 
ment capable of delicate shading of expression and nuances 
never before possible on any organ. Do stop in soon, and try 
this ““Touch-Response”’ percussion control. It’s available on all 
Hammond Organs. 


Hammond Organ 


. music’s most glorious voice 


Hammond Organ Company 
4228 W. Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on the 
Hammond Organ and the ‘Touch-Response” percussion 
control. 


Name 
Address 


Zone State 





tional thrill, all in good taste, yet designed to the full for 
reception by the listener. 


Robert Elmore was organist in the Bingham concerto, 
with Clarence Snyder as conductor. Mr. Snyder accom- 
anied the choir in the Kay anthem, with Henry C. Smith, 
II, as conductor. Clarence Snyder was organist in the 
Elmore cantata, with the composer conducting. 


I cannot finish this report without a word about the visual 
aspect of this organ, as seen on the cover of this issue. I 
would point out that although this photograph is said to be 
the best that has been taken, it nonetheless \ not do full 
justice, fer the several colors integrated, as well as the depth 


SPACE AND ITS USE IN 
Allan Sty 


TAO staff writer, musician and thinker, author Sly presents informa- 
tion werthy of pondering with care. From his past articles and his 
performance reviews, readers have come to accept Mr. Sly as a mind 
which functions with keen discernment. The Editor 


Organists who are living hap- 
pily with the instruments at their disposal probably spend 
most of their “organizing” time practicing on them. On 
the other hand those who, like the writer, are confron- 
ted with a demolition project, to be followed by a com- 
pletely different installation, probably spend more time 
listening to other players, other organs; reading and 
studying; collecting recordings, visiting factories, talking 
with builders considering principles of design, and so 
forth. Having spent some months in such endeavor, I 
should like to share with TAO readers some of the con- 
clusions I have reached, and which I have come to accept, 
at least for the present. 

First let me express wonderment at such preoccupations, 
for during some thirty years of musical activity I have 
generally kept away from organs and organ music, know- 
ing and admiring both in theory, but in practice pre- 
ferring to sow a different crop and reap a different har- 
vest. True, a chance encounter with Walter Holtkamp’s 
work in 1935, and a brief wartime acquaintance with Ed- 
gar Hilliar’s playing stood out as beacons indicating a 
pathway to be explored some day. But only recently have 
circumstances caused me to turn vigorously in what, for 
me, has been a new direction. 

I hope, therefore, to maintain the appropriate modesty 
of a Johnny-come-lately in what I have to say, while ven- 
turing to think that many other former non-organists 
might adopt similar viewpoints in similar circumstances. 

In the matter of the layout of organ divisions: How 
many musicians, | wonder, have come to deplore, as I 
have, the stepping back, spatially, of a musical episode 
into a “swell box” when the character of the music im- 
peratively demands its stepping forward, as when the 
concertino takes over in a concerto grosso? And when 
the composer has indicated Hauptwerk and Oberwerk, 
where are the instruments that can achieve this form of 
contrast while keeping the point of sound-origin well 
forward? 

Recently I stumbled upon Robert Noehren’s recording 
(Urania Records) of Bach Chorale Partitas on the Cleve- 
land von Beckerath organ, and while one cannot always 
identify the registration being used, one can surely ex- 
plain to one’s self that clarity, that immediacy, that vivid 
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of the exposed pipework, are not very apparent. The housing 
of the enclosed divisions back of this pipework is painted a 
rw rich green, making a lovely background for the spots of 
dark red, blue, orangy red, and black stripings on metal 
pipes, and the natural blond wood pipes of pine. 


This reporter is more than willing to go all out in favor 
of the effect of color added to metal and to wood pipework 
which is seen more and more today. This of course is a far 
cry from the dated, sometimes hideous paint jobs on dummy 
pipes in serrated rows seen a generation or two ago. Here 
there is life—here there is color used to heighten, not to 
disguise or to emasculate. 





ORGAN DESIGN 


articulation, as coming always from in front, but at dif- 
ferent heights. Incidentally, before this organ was in- 
stalled, another Lutheran church in the same state al- 
ready had had installed an organ similarly laid out with 
a Kronpositiv, this time by the American designer and 
builder, Herman Schlicker. 


But what of the Brustwerk? There are still very few 
organs of recent design incorporating this long-proved 
and most desirable feature, where the solo voices and 
solo combinations are close to the player, where he is 
challenged to articulate with expressive clarity, where the 
musical equivalent of the close-up is called for. 

Again the Lutherans are ahead, this time in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, for whom an exquisite small new tracker 
instrument is being built by the Andover Organ Com- 


pany of Andover, Massachusetts: Hauptwerk raised up, 
Brustwerk close to the console, independent Pedal, the 
whole organ standing in an upright case, open in front, 
against a side wall, with the Hauptwerk chest curiously 
on a slight angle so as to project the tone down the church 


as well as straight across. Another example has just 
been completed in Calvary Lutheran Church, Lincoln 
Park, Michigan where Robert Noehren has designed, 
built, installed—and gave the opening recital on a two- 
manual Hauptwerk and Brustwerk with traditional, func- 
tional casework. 

Of course one has heard some Positivs brought well 
forward, and some divisions placed high and in front, in 
addition to the examples just cited (note the Holtkamp 
shown on the cover of TAO on June 1958—another Lu- 
theran situation). Mr. Gammons, at Groton School 
Chapel, even has a division low down, in front, that works 
like an echo in reverse, as well as a Positiv forward and 
higher up. But these instances are comparative excep- 
tions. How many dozens of times does the music, in 
leaving the Great, jump back into a recessed Swell, or 
sideways into an enclosed, flutey (if not flaccid) Choir? 
These two elements may be highly desirable, even neces- 
sary, for many situations. But how many Pedal divisions 
has one heard that grumble from the rear, somewhere, 
late in speech, with no qualifications for assuming the 
typical initiative of a solo passage when it comes? To 
be sure I am denying virture, or implying the lack of it, 
to schemes that have universal acceptance and undoubted 
validity for many purposes; but these were the features 
or organs and organ music that for thirty years kept me 
at a respectful distance. I cannot get around that fact. 

On the other hand I found utterly irrestible the 
Brustwerk-like intimacy and delicate subtlety of the 18th- 

(Concluded on page 422) 
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century Ter Hart which Frank Hubbard, the harpsichord 
maker, brought back from Holland last year, and on 
which Melville Smith played concertos by Handel and 
Felton at Harvard University last spring. This little in- 
strument is in effect all Brustwerk, though correctly 
called Portative as it can be picked up and carried. 


Donald Willing’s Rieger has similar characteristics, 
though it is larger, comprising a complete two-manual- 
and-pedal scheme, the whole mounted on a platform 
which can be wheeled around. This mobility is not 
unique, to be sure; the point I am emphasizing is the 
forward placement of pipes, voiced, of course, in accord- 
ance with such a favorable position, so as to arouse the 


listener's most active attention. 


It is not my purpose to advance or exaggerate the im- 
portance of any individual contributions, but I must 
record the quick, breath-catching pleasure with which I 
recently saw my first Flentrop, which Mr. Biggs has had 
placed in the Busch-Reisinger Museum at Harvard, until 
such time as the projected bigger Flentrop replaces it, 
as was sketched in the June issue of The Diapason. 


The small Flentrop stands on the gallery floor, having 
a simple but handsome, compartmentalizcd case, open 
in front, of course. One manuszi (tracker), pull-down 
pedals (straight, flat), six ranks, Principal pipes of partly 
oxidized copper in front, African mahogany in natural 
finish, hinged “wings.” What splendid proportions, what 
visual beauty, and how readily it proclaims its simple, 
direct, and yet universal message into the body of the 
building! 

Not that these qualities are lacking elsewhere. Recent 
TAO issues have pictured some. But one instrument yet 
to be installed and photographed for reporting is that 
which is to grace the new chapel at the Rice Institute in 
Houston, Texas. Here Messrs. Byers and Fisk (Andover 
Organ Company) have planned a Great, Riickpositiv and 
Pedal scheme as follows: the Great will be high, above 
and a little behind the singers; the Riickpositiv in the 
proper place on the gallery rail; the Pedal to right and 
left of the Great, which is to be enclosed in a large 
hallow box with long (8-foot) broad, light-weight, hol- 
low shades! I can imagine many situations in which this 
scheme will enable an imaginative player to draw from 
the instrument musical utterances in diverse styles. For 
your further thinking, I would refer you to “The Tracker 
Organ: U. S. Builder Weighs Its Possibilities,” by Thomas 
W. Byers, The Diapason, July 1958. 

Joseph Blanton (“The Organ in Church 
shows pictures of some interesting new layouts by Otto 
Hofmann, of Texas (see also TAO, February 1958), and 
one could similarly cite many individual builders who 
have shown and continue to show great resourcefulness 
spacewise. In this connection I cannot resist pointing 
out the many excellencies of Squire Haskin’s new Schlicker 
organ in the chapel of First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
New York 


The Great, Swell and Pedal are cach mounted on the 
back wall, separately, at different heights, and all are 
equally prominent. The Pedal is the highest, from which 
position it can if necessary take the initiative. Open, the 
Swell might function as a Positiv or Brustwerk; closed, 
as an echo or romantic division. But note this: in front 
of the shades are two complete ranks, ready to speak out 
for themselves when necessary, or to join in any of the 
horuses. Here is an elastic scheme within modest re- 
sources, as visually effective as it is practical spacewise 
ind economical in the use of materials. 


Design’ ) 


To be sure the layout of the divisions is not the wholc 
story, but it may do us good to isolate it for a while so 
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as to find ways in which architects, building committees, 
and even congregations can be aroused from the still- 
widespread complacency into which organs and organ 
music (but surely not organists, too?) slipped a few 
generations ago. An aroused, appreciative congregation 
will amply reward those individuals or groups who to- 
gether can rescue all of us forever from that rut. It is 
being attempted, and often achieved, on all sides; aad 
perhaps after all some new uses may even be found for 
recessed Swells and enclosed, flutey Choirs! 


Now let us hear from someone whose hobby is chests, 
or scales, or the composition of mixtures, or even the 
finer points of swell shades; or how to play on straight, 
flat pedals without drawing Dr. Gore's fire (there must 
be a way); OR how to keep congregations quiet before 
the service (is there a way?). 


AGO MID-WINTER CONCLAVE 


The 1958 Mid-Winter Conclave of Deans and Regents of 
the American Guild of Organists will be held in New York 
City, December 28 through 31. While originally designed 
as a meeting of Deans and Regents only, this mid-season 
meet is open to all members of the organization. 


Events thus far scheduled are as follows: 


Sunday, December 28 
Carol Service, St. Thomas Church, 4 PM. 


Monday, December 29 

Registration, Episcopal Actors Guild Hall, Church of the 
Transfiguration, 9:30 AM to | PM. 

Opening recital, Corpus Christi Church, Holtkamp organ, 
— McGowan, organist, and Lee Steelman, flautist, | 
M. 

Lecture, Union Theological Seminary, by Paul Tillich of 
Harvard Divinity School, 3 PM. 

Lecture, Demonstration, and Organ recital, St. George's 
rh Moller organ, by Ernest White and E. Power Biggs, 
8 PM. 


Tuesday, December 30 

President's Breakfast, Trinity Church Dining Hall, 8:30 
AM, President Heeremans, presiding. 

Late Registration, Episcopal Actors Guild Hall, 9 AM 
to 10:30 AM. 

Tours of the Financial District and Chinatown. 

Choral Recital, "Old" Trinity Church, 12:30 PM, St. 
Paul's Choristers, of St. Paul's Church in the Village of Flat- 
bush, Charies Ennis, director. 

Luncheon, Trinity Church Hall, 1:30 PM. 

Lecture, Trinity Church Parish Hall, Beatrice Farwell, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2:45 PM. 

Organ Recital, St. Paul's Chapel of Trinity Parish, Aeoli- 
an-Skinner organ, by Marilyn Mason, 4:45 PM. 

The Mass in B minor, Church of The Incarnation, choir, 
soloists and orchestra, Thomas Dunn, director, 8 PM. 


Wednesday, December 31 

Lecture-Forum and Discussion, ‘Towards a Modern 
Esthetic of Church Music," George Mead, moderator, Re- 
fectory, General Theological Seminary, 10 AM. 

Organ recital, General Theological Seminary, Holtkamp 
organ, by Philip Gehring, organist, and Walter Carringer, 
tenor, 2 PM. 


Committee Chairmen for the Conclave are as follows: 
Chairman: Edward Linzel; Co-Chairman and Program: Ro- 
bert Arnold; Finance: Oswald Satzinger; Publicity: Marion 
Engle; Printing and Advertising: Charles Henderson; Regis- 
tration: Stuart Gardner and Virginia Thomas; and Hotels: 
Peter Fyfe. 
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Rhythm in Performance — 2 


This is the concluding half of the article which appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of TAO. The management again expresses its gratitude to 
Mr. Hawke for this valuable contribution. TAO looks forward to further 
articles from Mr. Hawke in the future. 


RHYTHM ON THE ORGAN 


Some musical instruments are 
more flexible in the possibilities of rhythmic interpreta- 
tion than others. The drum and other struck instruments 
answer varying degrees of force with more immediate and 
telling effect than wind or bowed instruments. On these 
struck instruments, including the piano, it is a simple 
matter to vary the degrees of force by direct means of 
different weights and speeds of attack. Rhythm is the 
inherent characteristic of such instruments. 


Wind and bowed instruments are essentially melodic. 
Their chief characteristic is the ability to make melody— 
a succession of joined tones in breath-lengths. So, devices 
other than force of attack must be used when playing 
them to create coherent rhythmic patterns. And this is 
the matter with which we are concerned in our perform 
ances on such instruments. 


The organ is the wind instrument which concerns us, for 
the communication of rhythm is the element which is the 
most elusive in organ playing. It is in the accomplishment 
of this important element that sustained interest on the 
part of the listener is fostered, and upon which the playing 
of a piece, a church service, or a recital depends. The 
organist's mental conception of rhythm will be revealed in 
his playing. 

Few organists make an ex 
haustive study of the means of producing rhythm on their 
chosen instrument. Few teachers are able, or take the 
necessary time, to impart their technique in rhythm by 
means of word or example to their students. They are 
too likely to be controlled emotionally by the organ's ex- 
tensive possibilities of varied tone-colors and_ intricate 
registrations. 


One fact that the so-called "Baroque" organ ha 
brought vividly is that an organ can be played rhythmic 
ally, and for that we ought to thank those who have been 
assiduous in the development of the classic organ. It is not 
enough to draw pretty stops and meander along in an aim 
less, pleasant bath of color—rhythmic playing is essential 
on such an instrument. 


The means by which accent might be produced on the 
organ are few: varieties of touch, producing combinations 
of legato and staccato, and varying durations of note- 
values, seem to complete the list. 

Groups of notes or chords played intensely legato will 
have a more weighty or ponderous effect than similar 
groups played with a non-legato touch. One may accom 
plish this effect by playing legato groups with a heavy 
arm, while those non-legato will be played with a lighter, 
suspended arm weight, depending solely upon the weight 
of the finger and perhaps that of the hand. It is more 
natural to play legato when the weight of the arm rests 
upon the finger tips. 

Short silences before important notes will highlight the 
important note that follows. This device is also used in 
harpsichord playing, which instrument again has only the 
resources of duration and silences. 
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The tone of the organ cannot be dynamically cor 
trolled, as is possible with the piano or bowed stringed 
instruments, and mouth-blown wind instruments to some ex 
tent; there is only one result possible when we depress an 
organ key. However, it is possible to vary the tone dur 
ation and achieve accents or stresses of various degree 
by such means. We have nothing under our fingers and 
feet but this ability to separate or join tones, and to 
lengthen or shorten them further than the notation 
indicates. So, the means at our disposal are the contrast 
between legato and staccato, and rubato. 


1! 
JsUaly 


Rhythm on any instrument | 
first of all a result of pre-conceived ideas and plans in the 
mind of the performer; he must know where and when he 
desires to place accents and stresses, and how much, and 
have such technical command of his instrument so 
be able to "touch" it in such a manner that these idea 
and plans will come to life as he plays. He should be 
able to go from one instrument to another, and by adapt 
ing himself to the different potentialities of each instru 
ment, and considering the environment in which it 
placed, produce the rhythms required by the coms 
music. 


4 


The speed with which an organ key is depressea 
portant, as in many instruments this will govern the 1 
of speed at which the pallet under the pipe ope 
admit the air column. The control of this opening 
pallet or valve is the chief advantage of the tracker act 
but a prompt and decisive depression of the key 
portant on all organs, whatever the action. 


Also the release of the key has to be con 
whether it is allowed to push the relaxed finger up + 
surface of the key, or whether the finger gets out 
way quickly and permits the key to fly up without cont 
The first way seems to be important for legato play 


Introducing .. . 


The RICHTER-WARE METHOD 


for spinet OrgGaNs — in three parts 


by ADA RICHTER and CHARLES WARE 


A new teaching method with registrations 
for all major electronic organs. 


In response to the increasing popularity of the electronic orga 

in the home, school and church, this new method has been 
designed for the beginner in organ playing, regardless of age 
and with no previous piano study. To make the books applicable 
to a wide variety of electronic spinet organs, the authors have 
devised the MULTISTRATION CHART, a new system of multiple 
registration that forms an integral part of each volume. Teachers 
will find the MULTISTRATION CHART useful as an aid to 
working with students who own different makes of instruments 


PART | contains twenty lessons, each introducing a new point 
building progress gradually and effectively. Rhythm work is 
presented through familiar tunes. The pedal is introduced in the 
very first lesson and remains a continuing feature of the methea 
Chords and chord building are introduced as well as broke> 
chord accompaniments. The left hand frequently plays the 
melody. $1.75 


PART II develops facility by introducing scale and arpegg > 
work. Phrasing and legato playing are presented. Pedal 
work is expanded to include scleations where the feet play the 
melody. This and the preceding book cover approximately 
one year of study. (in preparation) 

PART III continues to develop the approach of the first two 
books leading to an introduction to hymn playing: easy 
arrangements of hymns building to playing hymns from church 
hymnals. (in preparation) 


Ask your music dealer or write: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mowr, Pa. 
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eighth-note idiom rather than that of sixteenth notes. The 
smaller values are less important here in the general 
scheme than those in the Prelude, and may be considered 
as embellishments of the eighth notes. Again, an arm 
weight on the first and third pulses is best, but we have 
the added interest of bringing out a voice by omitting the 
arm weight from the secondary parts at this first and third 
beat. That is, when the alto presents the answer the 
accent is preserved in this part by seperating the fourth 
beat from the first, as was done in playing the initial 
soprano entry, while here the soprano is played more 
legato. Then, when the tenor enters, and finally the bass 
on the pedals, they receive the due consideration of 
rhythmic seperations, while the other voices merge into 
a background through more attention to legato playing. 


The measures maintain an arsic-thetic quality throughout, 
and the aim should be to play the music of the first and 
second beats somewhat more intensely than the third and 
fourth beats, in both Prelude and Fugue. This is borne 
out in the final cadence of the Prelude, where the con- 
sonance of the tonic chord is on the comparatively lighter 
third beat. But in the Fugue this final passage is so ad- 
justed that there is a stronger finish. 


As far as registration is concerned, the sprightly char- 
acter of both Prelude and Fugue seems to be best brought 
out by a light eight-foot tone on the Great, with a more 
prominent four-foot line and silvery twelfth and fifteenth 
ranks. 


For the repetition, it is not always wise to change this 
characteristic timbre by manual contrast, rather it is 
better to thin it out by the omission of the four-foot rank. 
The Pedal should have its chief emphasis on the eight- 
foot line, with sixteen-foot, and most certainly, a four- 
foot line. If one changes to Swell or Positiv for the re 
peats, on most organs it is not possible to match the 
character of the Great ensemble effects, and we have 
contrast but without suitability. Therefore, the recom- 
mended registration is: Great—Flute 8', Principal 4’, 
12th, 15th. Pedal—Subbass or Bourdon 16’, Principal 8', 
Flute 4'. For the repeats, omit the Principal 4' of the 
Great, and the Principal 8' of the Pedal. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN D MINOR 

The Prelude in D minor has 
more varied problems—legato chords, detached chords, 
scale passages, suspensions, broken chords and repeated 
notes, among others. It opens with six measures of a 
somewhat massive nature with frequent chord changes, 
necessitating the observance of the quarter-note basis of 
the rhythm. This opening, which is repeated at the close 
of the movement, is followed by a passage of great con- 
trast and lighter texture in the number of voices, and in 
the spacing and treatment of chords. 

Here, where contrast is essential to the music, it is 
better to make a change of manual. When the broken 
chords appear, it is necessary to have the accent only 
on the first sixteenth, and this is a place where the fluency 
of the heavy-light arm technique is applicable. The return 
to the first combination may be made at measure 23 or 
at 25. The arsic-thetic quality seems to be maintained 
here from one measure to the next; that is, the odd- 
numbered measures are arsic, those even-numbered are 
thetic, sometimes including the final note of the cadence 
which occurs on the first beat of an odd-numbered meas- 
ure. The accompanying left-hand and pedal chords, first 
appearing in measure 13, need to be “9s as long as the 
first sixteenth of the right-hand broken chord figure, but 
the first chord of each measure may be a trifle longer 
than that to give the proper accent. 


The first motive of the Fugue 
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the second for non-legato and staccato work. So, we find 
that attacks and releases are matters for study. Once 
the key is depressed, we have no means of control and 
cannot change the character of the tone. 


lf we play all the tones of a scale passage evenly, say 
in quarter-note values and strictly legato, we do not pro- 
duce a rhythm. There is no articulation in such playing, 
and we cannot divide the tones into groups except in 
imagination. But, if we play the same scale passage with 
a brief silence after every second tone, we produce a 
duple meter; or, by placing the silence after every third 
tone, we accomplish triple meter. If we lengthen the odd- 
numbered tones to twice their length, making them half- 
notes, we get a triple meter by this means of long and 
short sounds; dwelling on the longer notes produces an em- 
phasis there. 


But, if we desire to play legato throughout, and at the 
same time produce duple meter, we will have to learn to 
lengthen the odd tones imperceptibly and shorten the 
even tones to the same degree by means of what is termed 
“agogic" accent—the accent which is mainly used in 
spoken prose and even in poetry (cf. Notes on Bach—VIl, 
by Gilman Chase, TAO, November 1957). We are all 
aware that the syllable ‘'strength,”” with its seven con- 
sonants and one vowel, will take an appreciably longer 
time to utter than such a syllable as "of" or "the," and 
this sort of thing has to be produced on the organ key- 
board before the music, played legato, will proceed 
rhythmically and in a logical manner. 


Another way of realizing this effect is to take an even- 
note hymntune, such a Stuttgart (No. | in the Episcopal 
Hymnal 1940), set to “Come, Thou long-expected Jesus,” 
and, after reciting the words of the first stanza, try to 
reproduce the exact rhythm of the words on the organ, 
playing the melody only. (A metronome test of this same 
melody-playing will show that there are subtle changes in 
the values of the notes.) The tune is equare, that is, it 
consists only of half-notes except for the final notes of the 
two cadences. 


Further experiments with the words of the succeeding 
stanzas will make us realize that no stanzas can be played 
or sung with exactly the same note-values or durations. The 
degrees in which these vary are infinitesimal, perhaps, but 
they are varied. The movement of the tune, and of the 
words, is trochaic; that is, a strong syllable harnessed to 
a succeeding weak syllable, and this contrasts with the 
iambic movement required in St. Anne (Hymnal No. 289) 
set to O God, our help in ages past.” 


Similar experiments may be carried out in triple time, 
using tunes like St. Denio (No. 301) with its basic rhythm 
of "weak-strong-weak," and Richmond (No. 319) with its 
rhythm of “strong-weak-weak," In most triple-time tunes, 
however, we find that recourse is had to doubling the 
value of the notes for certain syllables and our problem 
is simplified by this device of duration. 


The combining of different note-values in a melody or 
part makes the rhythmic possibilities more self-evident; 
horter notes of less than a beat value lead on to the next 
tone logically, and cannot exist of themselves without this 
following tone. Thus, an eighth-note followed by a quarter 
will always result in an emphasis on the longer value, but 
even here it is necessary when using such melodies to words 
that we should vary the notation value of the short note 


to take care of certain syllables. 


Basic piano technique is a re- 
quirement for organ playing. Notes can be more closely 
connected when the arm weight is used on the keyboard; 
a non-legato effect is more easily attained with the use of 
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finger action with a light, suspended arm. As in piano 
playing, these variations in technique of heavy arm and 
suspended arm follow each other in endless and quick 
alternation and succession. A heavy arm might be used 
for the first tone of a fast sixteenth-note passage, followed 
immediately by a suspended arm with Taigee action only 
for the succeeding three, seven or more notes of the 
figure, and the arm be heavy again on the next accented 
note. 

An interesting experiment is to play the separate voices 
of the two-part Inventions of Bach in this manner, analyz- 
ing as we go along whether we are naturally using heavy 
and light arm work at the organ. Even the pedals are used 
in this manner in rhythmic organ playing. 


THE EIGHT SHORT PRELUDES AND FUGUES OF BACH 


There is a wealth of "student" 
music to draw upon for experimentation, some especially 
written for this purpose; for instance, the Eight Short 
Preludes and Fugues of Johann Sebastian Bach. Each one 
of these pieces has problems of rhythm—some in homo- 
phonic style, some in contrapuntal, and the following is an 
attempt to analyze the rhythmic groupings of these pieces 
and apply the principles given above, along with other 
interesting matters. 


We must remember that these pieces were written by 
Bach, a master of the late Baroque period, and not by one 
of the great Romantic composers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Rhythm had what might be termed a more "'mascu- 
line" aspect in Bach's day. 


The governing principle is that groups of notes began 
with an impulse on the first note: that is, four sixteenths 
in a group would have the effect of hitting a ball on the 
first note, followed by three resulting bounces; two eighth 
notes have a similar effect with one bounce; and even 
two quarters. The prevailing rhythm was strong followed 
by weak, or several weak; in other words, trochaic. The 
iambic approach of the Romantic era is the opposite in 
that the weak proceeds to the strong. Any separation be- 
tween these short-valued notes would be before the first 
note of each group, not after the first note, as it might be 
in Romantic music. 


Many modern editions of the ‘Eight Short’ have been 
edited and phrased upon a Romantic basis, and it is well 
to have an unmarked edition of our study, so that one is 
not confused by the latter editors’ personal preferences, 
and their lack of understanding for the music of this 
period. 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN C MAJOR 

The Prelude in C Major demonstrates the treatment of 
groups of four sixteenth notes, and this movement is con- 
stant in some voice throughout its twenty-eight measures. 
The arm weight may be put on each beat, that is, the be- 
ginning note of each quarter value, but actually this is 
too frequent for the light texture of the music. The chord 
durations are in half-note value, and this governs the 
movement. It is better to have the arm weight on only 
the first and third pulses of the measure. 


One must be careful to separate the second count from 
the third, and the fourth from the succeeding first beat, 
in order to preserve the masculine character of the rhythm. 
The groups of four eighth notes, beginning at the fifth 
measure, are introduced by arm weight, with a lighter arm 
for the succeeding three, and there is a separation before 
the group in which the new harmony is played. The four 
quarters of the left hand in measure nine may be played 
legato, also those in the Pedal part in measures 26 and 27. 


The Fugue in C Major has an 
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eighth-note idiom rather than that of sixteenth notes. The 
smaller values are less important here in the general 
scheme than those in the Prelude, and may be considered 
as embellishments of the eighth notes. Again, an arm 
weight on the first and third pulses is best, but we have 
the added interest of bringing out a voice by omitting the 
arm weight from the secondary parts at this first and third 
beat. That is, when the alto presents the answer the 
accent is preserved in this part by seperating the fourth 
beat from the first, as was done in playing the initial 
soprano entry, while here the soprano is played more 
legato. Then, when the tenor enters, and finally the bass 
on the pedals, they receive the due consideration of 
rhythmic seperations, while the other voices merge into 
a background through more attention to legato playing. 


The measures maintain an arsic-thetic quality throughout, 
and the aim should be to play the music of the first and 
second beats somewhat more intensely than the third and 
fourth beats, in both Prelude and Fugue. This is borne 
out in the final cadence of the Prelude, where the con- 
sonance of the tonic chord is on the comparatively lighter 
third beat. But in the Fugue this final passage is so ad- 
justed that there is a stronger finish. 


As far as registration is concerned, the sprightly char- 
acter of both Prelude and Fugue seems to be best brought 
out by a light eight-foot tone on the Great, with a more 
prominent four-foot line and silvery twelfth and fifteenth 
ranks. 


For the repetition, it is not always wise to change this 
characteristic timbre oy manual contrast, rather it is 
better to thin it out by the omission of the four-foot rank. 
The Pedal should have its chief emphasis on the eight- 
foot line, with sixteen-foot, and most certainly, a four- 
foot line. If one changes to Swell or Positiv for the re 
peats, on most organs it is not possible to match the 
character of the Great ensemble effects, and we have 
contrast but without suitability. Therefore, the recom- 
mended registration is: Great—Flute 8', Principal 4, 
12th, 15th. Pedal—Subbass or Bourdon 16’, Principal 8’, 
Flute 4'. For the repeats, omit the Principal 4' of the 
Great, and the Principal 8' of the Pedal. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN D MINOR 

The Prelude in D minor has 
more varied problems—legato chords, detached chords, 
scale passages, suspensions, broken chords and repeated 
notes, among others. It opens with six measures of a 
somewhat massive nature with frequent chord changes, 
necessitating the observance of the quarter-note basis of 
the rhythm. This opening, which is repeated at the close 
of the movement, is followed by a passage of great con- 
trast and lighter texture in the number of voices, and in 
the spacing and treatment of chords. 

Here, where contrast is essential to the music, it is 
better to make a change of manual. When the broken 
chords appear, it is necessary to have the accent only 
on the first sixteenth, and this is a place where the fluency 
of the heavy-light arm technique is applicable. The return 
to the first combination may be made at measure 23 or 
at 25. The arsic-thetic quality seems to be maintained 
here from one measure to the next; that is, the odd- 
numbered measures are arsic, those even-numbered are 
thetic, sometimes including the final note of the cadence 
which occurs on the first beat of an odd-numbered meas- 
ure. The accompanying left-hand and pedal chords, first 
appearing in measure 13, need to be — as long as the 
first sixteenth of the right-hand broken chord figure, but 
the first chord of each measure may be a trifle longer 
than that to give the proper accent. 

The first motive of the Fugue 
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ubject is an ornamentation of a three-note descending 
cale figure (F-E-D) and this is brought out by connecting 
these particular notes, legato, with the pairing eighth-note 
after each one. In the second part of this subject we have 
jiatonic writing, and this is done more legato, producing 
ts thetic quality by this means. The playing of these two 
haracteristics of the subject in combination with the other 
ces, properly accented, as they appear, makes this 
fugue a most intricate but rewarding study. There is an 
opportunity for echo-playing near the end of the fugue 
measures 21 and 22, and if this is done, the final 
eae has more significance with its return to the Great. 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN E MINOR 
The Prelude in E minor, one 
of the finer bits of the world's music, is more flowing, and 
played more or less legato throughout, depending upon 
the device of agogic accent for its rhythm. That is, the 
mperceptible lengthening of the tones desired to be 
tressed, in this case most certainly the first beat in each 
measure, and also the third beat frequently. There is ar 
teresting cross-play of rhythms in the sequential pas 
ages with which the Prelude closes. Off-beat suspensions 
opations) against figurations of eighth-note value, 
ind quarter-note chord progressions the Pedal part 
zach voice preserving its own essential rhythm. 


The Fugue subject consist 
ta me-ponage which rises from tonic to dominant in 
tted halt-notes, but utilizing chromatic tones in shorter 


values to give a rhythmic character (this part is legato}, 
followed by a gracefully cadential thetic portion which 
should be played non-legato and with less intensity. Prac- 
tically all the eighth-note passages in this fugue demand 
ght treatment, as does most ornamentation. They are 
figurations of less consequence than the other voices. The 
Fugue itself really ends with the first half-note of the 3/2 
time, followed by a dominant-tonic cadence which should 
be slightly separated from the actual end of the fugue. 
The Prelude sounds well with almost any combinatio: 
tops which one may select. The preference is for the 
Sreat 8' and 4’ ensembles. The Fugue responds to more 
brilliance of tone, and there is some opportunity for care- 
planned additions and subtractions as the piece 


eeds. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN F MAJOR 


The Prelude in F Major might 
but Bach's organ 


tirst glance, be termed ‘'pianistic," 
works contain many such trifles in which rhythmic pre 
entation is all-important. The melodic value or this Pre 


ude takes a decidedly second place to the rhythmic re- 


juirements. The prevailing rhythm is strong-weak-strong, 
xpressed three eighth-notes, all included within one 
measure. Separations will occur between measures, not 


ring their progress. This is especially important in the 
writing that begins in measure five, and which continues 
hroughout the movement. There will need to be very 
sight separations between the triple sixteenth-note figures 
f the accompanying part at measure five, and conse- 
yuently, and the hands must be strictly together when 
these triplet figures appear in two voices. Light registra- 
tions of 8’ and 2' on the Swell and Positiv are effective 
r this Prelude. 
The Fugue subject is diatonic, 
anjunct. music, based on an ascent from F to B-flat in 
eighth notes, followed by trilled half-notes on the B-flat 
snd A. The first note of these trilled figures needs to be 
emphasized by the agogic device, so that the succeeding 
even notes seem to continue this first note as a result 
of its impetus. This needs to be done every time the trill 


occurs, and especially in the Pedal passages of the answer 
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and subject, and its more extended use in the Coda. The 
half-note basis should be taken as normal in this Fugue 
and will dictate the tempos at which it should be played. 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MAJOR 

This Prelude has a_ typical 
chordal opening which might surely be labeled “organ- 
istic." The basis is the slow half-note, as the chord 
changes occur at this distance. This is marked "Grave," 
and is followed by an "Allegro’’ which presupposes twice 
the speed of the opening section; that is, the whole note 
now equals the value of the previous half-note. 


The many varieties ot passage-work in the rest of the 
Prelude demand skilful playing and virtuoso pedal display. 
This basis is still arsic-thetic in half-note lengths, but now 
and then the application is arsic-thetic-arsic-thetic through 
the measures, as at measures nine and ten. When the 
detached eighth-notes appear in the Pedal voice at meas- 
ure 13, it is necessary to make the arsic first note of the 
measure a trifle more emphatic by lengthening it in com- 
parison with the corresponding eighth-note on the third 
count of the measure. 

In the Pedal solo, the movement is in half-notes still, 
but the broken-chord figure in the first half of each meas- 
ure is more arsic than the scale figures succeeding. The 
Prelude is brought to a close by a cadential measure 
which returns in spirit to the chordal opening, and a well- 
marked ritardando is advisable to emphasize this unit. 

The Fugue subject is off-beat, 
and a slight separation should be made before the tied 
notes so that they will be emphasized. This is somewhat 
unsatisfactory when the subject is announced in a single 
voice, but its purpose unfolds when the counterpoints 
re-establish the regular rhythm of common time. This is 
practically the only playing problem in this rather simply 
constructed Fugue, and its registration is of Great en 
emble character. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR 

Prelude No. 6 in G minor is 
presented in 3/2 time, the three beats of each measure 
need agogic treatment, and there is no separation within 
the measure, but there is a separation between measures 
which is where the chord changes occur. The arsic-thetic 
basis is by measures throughout, the odd-numbered 
measures bearing the weight of the ersic measures 16 
and !7, both of these being thetic 

Then the arsic measure is the even-numbered bar to the 
end of the Prelude. This Prelude is more improvisational 
in character, and is in the style of the very early Renais 
sance Toccatas of the Italian school. The above treat- 
ment is suitable when the Prelude is played mezzo-forte 
with a Great organ ensemble, but if it is treated in 
Baroque Positiv organ style with a registration of 8', 2’ 
and even higher pitch, the whole aspect will be changed, 
and it should be played much more staccato, faster, with 
but one pulse in each measure. In view of the light 
character and texture of this Prelude and the succeeding 
Fugue, this Baroque treatment is preferred. 

The repeated notes in the 
fugue subject give us the clue to the interpretation of 
this piece. There is a definite bounce to this repeated 
eighth-note figure which appears in the counterpoint, 
and which is used sequentially after its first appearance. 
The whole effect is rollicking and light finger staccato 
touches are advisable, with a certain fleetness. 

PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN A MINOR 

The Prelude in A minor is 
more complicated than any of the previous preludes. 
On the whole, the monophonic, one-voiced, passages are 
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the most exacting, and they must sound as if they were 
played with one hand, legato, preserving this monophonic 
character. The written notation necessitates a quarter 
note beat and there must be a certain metronomic quality 
in the presentation of this toccata-like piece (Compare 
Prelude No. 21 in B-flat Major in the First Book of the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord). 


All thirty-second note figures must be treated lightly, 
with a finger action which is non-legato. Throughout, the 
eighth notes will be played as pairs of notes, with sepa- 
rations after the off-beat eighths, not as a group of four 
eighths as was recommended in the First Prelude where 
the basis of the movement was the half-note, not the 
quarter. There is opportunity for contrast in registration 
in measures |1, 12 and 13, and the original combination 
should return at measure 14. 


The Fugue is pastoral in 
character, rather than gigue-like; this conclusion being 
reached on account of the predominant conjunct move 
ment of the voices. The characteristic of the Gigue sub- 
ject is the leaping motive. There is some slight separation 
between the measures here and there, but on the whole, 
recourse should be had to lengthening the initial note 
of the measure to capture the required rhythm. Other 
than this, the Fugue presents no great playing difficulties. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN B FLAT 


The final Prelude and Fuque 
seems to sum up most of the problems we have already 
met—groups of sixteenths, scale passages, broken chords, 
repeated chords and rhythmic pedalling. The structure 
of the Prelude is based on the half-note chord duration, 
and the arsic-thetic quality is within the compass of each 
measure. It will be noticed that following this plan the 


first eight sixteenth-notes of the Pedal solo tend to be 
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Now let ev'ry tongue adore thee! 
Organ Fanfare 
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A Litany of Dedication of the New Organ 


Minister: O God, wellspring of beauty, who dost entrust to man- 
kind the skill to transpose discord into harmony, 

We beseech thee to hear us. 

O Lord Jesus, who alone canst transform man's clashing 
anguish and fierce destruction into channels of harmony 
and rhythms of peace, 

We beseech thee to hear us. 

O Holy Spirit, who dost impart melody through inspira- 
tion of human hands and voices, 

We beseech thee to hear us. 

Reveal to us the power of sound unseen, the purity of 
tone untouched, the sensitivity of vibration unimpaired. 
We beseech thee to hear us. 

Attune our hearts to the voice of this noble instrument, 
that it may speak of heavenly visions, of goals undistorted, 
of possessions in perspective, of character enriched, and 
evil overcome. 

We beseech thee to hear us. 


Bach 
Martin Shaw 


People: 
Minister: 


People: 
Minister: 


People: 
Minister: 


People: 
Minister: 


People: 
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thetic, the arsis entering on the first beat of the next 
measure. 

The Fugue is strongly trochaic 
within the measure, and the eighth notes of themselve 
are trochaic in pairs—strong proceeding to weak, so 
that the second note of each pair of eighths is really 
staccato, separated from the beginning of the next pair, 
not weak to strong as might be the case in Romanti 
music. 

In this, it is interesting to compare the final movement 
of the first Trio Sonata in E flat, where a like trochai 
movement is required; also in ‘Jesus Christus unser 
Heiland" with its leaping, swinging eighth-note figure 
in trochaic pairs. There is a distinct separation of note 
at the bar-lines in this fugue, and throughout the Prelude 
and Fugue the effect should be of brilliant display. 

The Eight Short Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach seem to be designed for rhythmic study, 
but they are good and acceptable pieces of music a 
well, and worthy of presentation in recitals and in church 
services. They contain in miniature most of the problem 
and difficulties we will meet in Bach's larger organ works 
and in his clavier literature generally. A good under 
standing of these Preludes and Fugues will set the student 
on the right path to more extensive study. Perhaps the 
Orgelbiichlein should be studied next, or at least some 
it, and we will find that much of the material ha 
covered in this preliminary study of the Eight Short. 

Rhythm, and better rhythm is the necessity of better 
organ playing; in fact, of all music interpretation. Other 
matters such as mood and registration will fall naturally 
into place in our mental concepts after we have discovered 
the rhythmic qualities of the music by intense applicat 
of these principles, and the means of their expre 
the organ. 


nee 
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Minister: That it may lift us above sham and hypocrisy, anxiety 
and tribulation, to vibrant aliveness and readiness to 
undertake tasks which seem too great, 

We beseech thee to hear us. 

That it may weld congregation and choir into unity of 
worship, transmuting many voices into one, 

We beseech thee to hear us. 

That it may release us from preferring what we know 
best, pretending that the old is always better than the 
new, 

We beseech thee to hear us. 

That it may open new horizons of tone and harmony, 
enabling us to grasp classics of the ages along with 
compositions of our day, 

We beseech thee to hear us. 

That those who play it and those who sing with it may 
offer their finest as if in thy presence alone, disregarding 
applause of men, 

We beseech thee to hear us. 

Accept, O Lord, this instrument of music in thy holy 
temple. Let joy and gladness flow from it into the hearts 
of thy people, summoning them to serve thee with 
thanksgiving; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Amen. 

Praise him in the sound of the trumpets; 

Praise him upon the lute and pipe. 


People: 
Minister: 


People: 
Minister: 


People: 
Minister: 


People: 
Minister: 


People: 
Minister: 


People: 
Minister: 
People: 
Te Deum 
The Apostles’ Creed 
Versicles and Collects for the Day 
Hymn: Now thank we all our God 
SCRIPTURE READINGS AND ORGAN RESPONSES 


| Esdras 4: 34-40 
Couperin 


I} Samuel 12: 18-23 
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Gustav Holst 


Scripture 
Organ: Chaconne 
Scripture 





Franck 
Psalm 23 


Organ: Choral in B minor (Ist half) 
Scripture 

(Read responsively by Minister and People) 
Organ: Andante sostenuto (Symphonie Gothique) Widor 
Scripture Ecclesiastes 3: 1-8 
Organ: Fugue in E Flat (St. Anne) Bach 
Offertory Sentence 
Offertory Anthem 

Praise the Lord, O my soul 
(First performance) 


Samuel Walter 


The Doxology 

The Blessing 

Hymn: The Church's one foundation 
Postlude: Finale (Symphony |) 
Charles N. Henderson, organist and choirmaster, conducting St. 
George's Choir and Choral Society. 

The following is quoted from the Dedication Service leaflet: 
“LIGHTING MEMORIAL FOR THE NEW GALLERY." "Mr. and 
Mrs. James W. McKee were known and loved throughout the parish 
until the tragic automobile accident on the morning after Labor Day 
one year ago which caused their untimely deaths. They were both 
devoted leaders in the worship and work of St. George's, and were 
deeply loved because of their friendliness, their thoughtful concern, 
and their unselfish leadership in parish affairs. 

A group of their friends and family constituted themselves a Com- 
mittee for a Memorial to Mr. and Mrs. James W. McKee. This Com- 
mittee has decided to devote the money they have received to 
provide the new lighting fixtures in the gallery. 

The new organ was the last parish project to which Mr. McKee de- 
voted his enthusiasm as a member of the Vestry. As chairman of the 
Vestry property committee, he had devoted a great part of his last 
summer working out the endless details involved in installing the 
proposed new organ. The symbol of light seems an appropriate re- 
minder of all that Mr. and Mrs. McKee stood for in the life of the 
parish. Attached to the gallery wall is a bronze plaque bearing the 
inscription: ‘The Gallery Lighting is a memorial from friends of 
James Wrght McKee (1913-1957) and Madge Plants McKee (1920- 
1957), devoted members of St. George's Church. The path of the 
just is as the shining light.’ " 

This memorial lights the gallery division of the new organ and 
assists in pointing up the pipework in its exposed beauty, with color 
accents in red, yellow, light green, and charcoal. 


Vierne 


lt will not be my prime intent to report this service of dedication 
in detail, nor to aim remarks toward critical evaluation of the music 
or how it was sung or played. This was firstly a service of worship, 
as it should have been, and not a concert. 

St. George's Church has scheduled a series of musical events be- 
tween this September 2! service of dedication and the close of the 
church's music season in May of 1959. TAO will report on at least 
some of the events. As soon as photos and the stoplist of the organ 
are available, we shall publish them, for this instrument is, in a man- 
ner of speaking, a first of its kind in the New York area. 

Mr. Ernest White, tonal consultant and chief voicer for M. P. Maller, 
Inc., builders of the organ, is solely responsible for this instrument. 
This reporter, having heard the organ in both the empty and full 
church, extends his personal praise to Mr. White and to the builder 
for an instrument which would appear to be entirely successful on all 
counts—as an organ, the chief purpose of which is to lead the con- 
gregation in worship and to accompany the choirs; and as a vehicle 
for the solo performance of organ literature. 

The duties in the worship service are apparent from the information 
printed above. This reporter's reaction was that the organ is com- 
pletely successful in this respect. During that portion of the service 
in which Scripture readings were followed by organ works, the solo 
facets of the instrument were delineated by Charles Henderson. In 
a somewhat limited amount this presentation of the organ’s resources 
was just enough to whet one's appetite for the solo recitals to be 
played by Ernest White on the afternoon of November 23, and by 
E. Power Biggs on the evening of December 29. 

Other services during the extended “season of dedication" were a 
vesper service of music on October 19 and the Fauré "Requiem" on 
November 2; and will be a candlelight carol service on December 21; 
an all-Handel performance, with Carl Weinrich as organist, on Janu- 
ary 25; a program of Lenten music in March; and a final musical ser- 
vice in May. Surely this is an exemplary manner in which to recog- 
nize the advent of a new organ. 

Further remarks about this organ will be noted in future issues of 
TAO. This reporter rejoices that so significant an organ has been 
added to the New York scene. 

It would be unfair not to mention the playing of Charles Hender- 
son, who did admirably. This was a tough assignment. A new organ, 
heard for the first time publicly, is always a tricky thing to display 
for the new does not, nor in most cases, should not even attempt to 
imitate the old—and this is not necessarily any reflection upon the 
old. Mr. Henderson fulfilled his obligation to present this new instru- 
ment to the parish in which he has charge of the music in a fine way. 
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If his nervousness showed to some, the only possible rejoinder could 
be that had he not been nervous he would also not be human. 

His choral forces are a well trained and amazingly large unit which 
sang well. The Holst Te Deum and the anthem, written by TAO staff 
writer Samuel Walter for the occasion and dedicated to Mr. Hender- 
son and St. George's Choir, were both sung with a force and drive, 
a devotional intensity, which were completely satisfying. Altogether, 
this was worship of a festal nature in which, to quote from Soren 
Kierkegaard, "God was the audience.” The Editor 
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JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 
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TAO IN PARIS 


This magazine was honored to have been in- 
vited to participate in the World Exposition of the 
Press, held in Paris, France, October 29 to No- 
vember 5, in conjunction with the International 
Book Exhibit. 

This event was sponsored by the Cercle de la 
Librairie, the Association of the French Syndicates 
of the publishing industry, and coincided with the 
International Meeting of UNESCO. 

The July and August 1958 issues of TAO were 
sent, for display as well as for "take home" by 
visitors to the Exposition. 

TAO readers may or may not be aware that this 
magazine has subscribers in every continent of the 
globe, even behind the Iron Curtain. We take 
great pride that in even the remote corners of the 
world, readers use TAO to keep abreast of the 
organ world through our pages. The Editor 
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Editorially Yours 


Merely Big or Truly Great ? 


Recently two examples of big- 
ness versus greatness came to our attention. The first 
was the speech at the CCO convention banquet in the 
Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, Canada, by Mr. Arnold 
Edinborough, Editor of the Kingston Whig Standard, 
mentioned in last month's TAO report of this convention. 


The second example was an article in the September 6, 
1958 issue of The Saturday Evening Post—''Adventures of 
the Mind: The Curse of Conformity," by Walter Gropius. 
Mr. Gropius, now senior member of The Architects Col- 
laborative in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was the founder 
of the "Bauhaus" School of Design, is a practicing archi- 
tect, was until 1952 head of the Department of Archi- 
tecture, Graduate School of Design, Harvard University. 


Mr. Edinborough, whose discerning mind probes yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow, relates what he perceives to 
prevailing ideologies and mores found in the world today. 
These two gentlemen may be considered to be among 
the true intellectuals today, as this word is recognized in 
its highest and broadest sense. 


In his speech in Ottawa, Mr. Edinborough, related many 
things of the past to the world of today in leading to his 
main thesis, which is the heading of this editorial. 


The speaker drew enough examples to stir the imagi- 
nation toward the consideration of bigness-versus-great- 
ness wherever it may be found—at whatever level, per- 
sonal or corporate. When one considers this premise in 
one's everyday life—vocation, avocation, hobbies, and in 
the home—the average person should be brought up 
short and slightly startled. 


Mr. Gropius' commentary centered mainly around the 
idea that current emphases today—mechanization, assem- 
bly-line techniques, mass production, prefabrication, pres- 
sure advertising, and so set ron brought people the 
world over to the point where art, in its broadest sense, 
is forced into a considerably subsidiary place in our 
culture. 


We are inclined to agree with him that it is essential 
to bring back art and the artist to logical pre-eminence— 
to art being a vital force in society no matter the field, 
that the future may be built in terms of a creativeness un- 
stifled and that all the permissions requisite to the better- 
ing of the world in which we live—the world we most 
want our children and succeeding generations to be a 
part of—may become reality. 

While some may feel Mr. Gropius' primary argument 
to be concerned with architecture, careful reading of 
his remarks shows his concern is far more widespread than 
one branch of the visual arts. He is a thinker of widest 
scope. 

Mr. Edinborough, the newspaper publisher, clearly and 
analytically views the world today from a position by 
which the essential differences between bigness and great- 
ness may be ascertained and defined. 

Now all this may be quite all right, and acceptable, per- 
haps, you say; but how does this affect organists and 
church musicians? The answer is a bit complex and one 
for which there is patently not enough space in this 
column. However, we would point up some instances, 
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enough, we hope, to start your minds going. Such could 
conceivably mean eventual action toward the betterment 
of yourselves. This thought we do not believe to be 
naive on our part. And this eventual action could concern 
not only yourself, but music itself, the art of organ build- 
ing, and the relationship of all this to service to worship 
in buildings designed for this purpose, as well as to the 
secular edifices in which music is heard. 


What could you as an individual do? First, open your 
mind to a realistic evaluation of everything going on 
around you which affects in any way your vocation. 
Second, seek out and study (note we do not say read)— 
study and absorb every single item with bearing on this 
evaluation. Third, ponder what courses of action may 
be available to you. Lastly—ACT—put into motion your 
personal decisions and convictions resulting from evalu- 
ation. 


Gather together discussion groups for collaborative 
study and action—write letters with two purposes in mind: 
1) to seek additional information at the source; and 2) 
to identify yourself with all others willing to bring realiza- 
tion to your endeavors. TAO could not be happier than 
to help implement such constructive action within its 
pages—and will. 

Now let's get down to cases. Economically, organists 
and choir directors are a few steps lower, in many in- 
stances, income-wise, than teachers. Need we say more? 
If you need further meaning, consult Our Miss Brooks. 
But perhaps we should say a word or two more. You have 
no right to bellow about income levels and such until you 
can prove indisputably you are qualified in all respects 
for any position you hold. If you can sincerely prove this, 
go ahead and create action designed potently enough to 
demand recognition. 


Now let's consider the places where you perform your 
vocation. Most of you are connected musically with 
churches. Do you have an organ acceptable on all counts 
which will perform best its several duties for you? Do you 
have an adequate organ and choral music library to 
springboard a valid, meaningful musico-religious experi- 
ence for you, for your choir, and most importantly, for 
your congregation? Further—do you have the guaranteed 
cooperation of clergy, officials, and co-workers upon 
which realistic, worshipful, politics-free function by you 
in your duties can be carried out? 


Do you have the physical habitat in which the pro- 
duction and presentation of music-in-worship can be of- 
fered to God, in the best manner? This is a large area 
which includes the worship room itself; the relationship 
between yourself and the clergy, the choir, the organ, 
and the congregation. Is there an acceptable rehearsal 
area; is there an organ designed and located physically 
in relation to the denomination you serve as well as to 
the realistically functional aspects of music in worship? 


Acoustics in the church and in the choir rehearsal room 
we have remarked upon before in this column so this 
sentence will serve as reminder that this is but another 
subject desperately in need of thought and evaluation by 
you. 

Mr. Edinborough in his speech, as indicated earlier, 
gave numerous examples of bigness verus greatness. 
When you analyze your own situation, how does it stack up 
on these counts? Is the music performed in your church 
truly great or merely big? Is the organ a fine instrument 
or merely one reflecting the whims of a builder and/or 
organist? Is the service choral program really great 
(worshipful) or merely big (something as a show-off 
vehicle)? Are you as recitalist playing music that is great 
or merely big (here we believe big is probably synony- 
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Franck 


Organ: Choral in B minor (Ist half) 
Psalm 23 


Scripture 
(Read responsively by Minister and People) 
Organ: Andante sostenuto (Symphonie Gothique) Widor 
Scripture Ecclesiastes 3: 1-8 
Organ: Fugue in E Flat (St. Anne) Bach 
Offertory Sentence 
Offertory Anthem 
Praise the Lord, O my soul 
(First performance) 


Samuel Walter 


The Doxology 

The Blessing 

Hymn: The Church's one foundation 
Postlude: Finale (Symphony |) 
Charles N. Henderson, organist and choirmaster, conducting St. 
George's Choir and Choral Society. 

The following is quoted from the Dedication Service leaflet: 
“LIGHTING MEMORIAL FOR THE NEW GALLERY." “Mr. and 
Mrs. James W. McKee were known and loved throughout the parish 
until the tragic automobile accident on the morning after Labor Day 
one year ago which caused their untimely deaths. They were both 
devoted leaders in the worship and work of St. George's, and were 
deeply loved because of their friendliness, their thoughtful concern, 
and their unselfish leadership in parish affairs. 

A group of their friends and family constituted themselves a Com- 
mittee for a Memorial to Mr. and Mrs. James W. McKee. This Com- 
mittee has decided to devote the money they have received to 
provide the new lighting fixtures in the gallery. 

The new organ was the last parish project to which Mr. McKee de- 
voted his enthusiasm as a member of the Vestry. As chairman of the 
Vestry property committee, he had devoted a great part of his last 
summer working out the endless details involved in installing the 
proposed new organ. The symbol of light seems an appropriate re- 
minder of all that Mr. and Mrs. McKee stood for in the life of the 
parish. Attached to the gallery wall is a bronze plaque bearing the 
inscription: ‘The Gallery Lighting is a memorial from friends of 
James Wrght McKee (1913-1957) and Madge Plants McKee (1920- 
1957), devoted members of St. George's Church. The path of the 
just is as the shining light.’ " 

This memorial lights the gallery division of the new organ and 
assists in pointing up the pipework in its exposed beauty, with color 
accents in red, yellow, light green, and charcoal. 


Vierne 


lt will not be my prime intent to report this service of dedication 
in detail, nor to aim remarks toward critical evaluation of the music 
or how it was sung or played. This was firstly a service of worship, 
as it should have been, and not a concert. 

St. George's Church has scheduled a series of musical events be- 
tween this September 21 service of dedication and the close of the 
church's music season in May of 1959. TAO will report on at least 
some of the events. As soon as photos and the stoplist of the organ 
are available, we shall publish them, for this instrument is, in a man- 
ner of speaking, a first of its kind in the New York area. 

Mr. Ernest White, tonal consultant and chief voicer for M. P. Maller, 
Inc., builders of the organ, is solely responsible for this instrument. 
This reporter, having heard the organ in both the empty and full 
church, extends his personal praise to Mr. White and to the builder 
for an instrument which would appear to be entirely successful on all 
counts—as an organ, the chief purpose of which is to lead the con- 
gregation in worship and to accompany the choirs; and as a vehicle 
for the solo performance of organ literature. 

The duties in the worship service are apparent from the information 
printed above. This reporter's reaction was that the organ is com- 
pletely successful in this respect. During that portion of the service 
in which Scripture readings were followed by organ works, the solo 
facets of the instrument were delineated by Charles Henderson. In 
a somewhat limited amount this presentation of the organ's resources 
was just enough to whet one's appetite for the solo recitals to be 
played by Ernest White on the afternoon of November 23, and by 
E. Power Biggs on the evening of December 29. 

Other services during the extended "season of dedication” were a 
vesper service of music on October 19 and the Fauré "Requiem" on 
November 2; and will be a candlelight carol service on December 21; 
an all-Handel performance, with Carl Weinrich as organist, on Janu- 
ary 25; a program of Lenten music in March; and a final musical ser- 
vice in May. Surely this is an exemplary manner in which to recog- 
nize the advent of a new organ. 

Further remarks about this organ will be noted in future issues of 
TAO. This reporter rejoices that so significant an organ has been 
added to the New York scene. 

It would be unfair not to mention the playing of Charles Hender- 
son, who did admirably. This was a tough assignment. A new organ, 
heard for the first time publicly, is always a tricky thing to display 
for the new does not, nor in most cases, should not even attempt to 
imitate the old—and this is not necessarily any reflection upon the 
old. Mr. Henderson fulfilled his obligation to present this new instru- 
ment to the parish in which he has charge of the music in a fine way. 
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If his nervousness showed to some, the only possible rejoinder could 
be that had he not been nervous he would also not be human. 


His choral forces are a well trained and amazingly large unit which 
sang well. The Holst Te Deum and the anthem, written by TAO staff 
writer Samuel Walter for the occasion and dedicated to Mr. Hender- 
son and St. George's Choir, were both sung with a force and drive, 
a devotional intensity, which were completely satisfying. Altogether, 
this was worship of a festal nature in which, to quote from Soren 
Kierkegaard, "God was the audience.” The Editor 
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TAO IN PARIS 


This magazine was honored to have been in- 
vited to participate in the World Exposition of the 
Press, held in Paris, France, October 29 to No- 
vember 5, in conjunction with the International 
Book Exhibit. 

This event was sponsored by the Cercle de la 
Librairie, the Association of the French Syndicates 
of the publishing industry, and coincided with the 
International Meeting of UNESCO. 

The July and August 1958 issues of TAO were 
sent, for display as well as for "take home" by 
visitors to the Exposition. 

TAO readers may or may not be aware that this 
magazine has subscribers in every continent of the 
globe, even behind the Iron Curtain. We take 
great pride that in even the remote corners of the 
world, readers use TAO to keep abreast of the 
organ world through our pages. The Editor 
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Editorially Yours 


Merely Big or Truly Great? 


Recently two examples of big- 
ness versus greatness came to our attention. The first 
was the speech at the CCO convention banquet in the 
Chateau Laurier in Ottawa, Canada, by Mr. Arnold 
Edinborough, Editor of the Kingston Whig Standard, 
mentioned in last month's TAO report of this convention. 


The second example was an article in the September 6, 
1958 issue of The Saturday Evening Post—"'Adventures of 
the Mind: The Curse of Conformity," by Walter Gropius. 
Mr. Gropius, now senior member of The Architects Col- 
laborative in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was the founder 
of the "Bauhaus" School of Design, is a practicing archi- 
tect, was until 1952 head of the Department of Archi- 
tecture, Graduate School of Design, Harvard University. 


Mr. Edinborough, whose discerning mind probes yester- 
day, today, and tomorrow, relates what he perceives to 
prevailing ideologies and mores found in the world today. 
These two gentlemen may be considered to be among 
the true intellectuals today, as this word is recognized in 
its highest and broadest sense. 


In his speech in Ottawa, Mr. Edinborough, related many 
things of the past to the world of today in leading to his 
main thesis, which is the heading of this editorial. 


The speaker drew enough examples to stir the imagi- 
nation toward the consideration of bigness-versus-great- 
ness wherever it may be found—at whatever level, per- 
sonal or corporate. When one considers this premise in 
one's everyday life—vocation, avocation, hobbies, and in 
the home—the average person should be brought up 
short and slightly startled. 


Mr. Gropius' commentary centered mainly around the 
idea that current emphases today—mechanization, assem- 
bly-line techniques, mass production, prefabrication, pres- 
sure advertising, and so ese brought people the 
world over to the point where art, in its broadest sense, 
is forced into a considerably subsidiary place in our 
culture. 


We are inclined to agree with him that it is essential 
to bring back art and the artist to logical pre-eminence— 
to art being a vital force in society no matter the field, 
that the future may be built in terms of a creativeness un- 
stifled and that all the permissions requisite to the better- 
ing of the world in which we live—the world we most 
want our children and succeeding generations to be a 
part of—may become reality. 


While some may feel Mr. Gropius’ primary argument 
to be concerned with architecture, careful reading of 
his remarks shows his concern is far more widespread than 
one branch of the visual arts. He is a thinker of widest 
scope. 


Mr. Edinborough, the newspaper publisher, clearly and 
analytically views the world today from a position by 
which the essential differences between bigness and great- 
ness may be ascertained and defined. 

Now all this may be quite all right, and acceptable, per- 
haps, you say; but how does this affect organists and 
church musicians? The answer is a bit complex and one 
for which there is patently not enough space in this 
column. However, we would point up some instances, 
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enough, we hope, to start your minds going. Such could 
conceivably mean eventual action toward the betterment 
of yourselves. This thought we do not believe to be 
naive on our part. And this eventual action could concern 
not only yourself, but music itself, the art of organ build- 
ing, and the relationship of all this to service to worship 
in buildings designed for this purpose, as well as to the 
secular edifices in which music is heard. 


What could you as an individual do? First, open your 
mind to a realistic evaluation of everything going on 
around you which affects in any way your vocation. 
Second, seek out and study (note we do not say read)— 
study and absorb every single item with bearing on this 
evaluation. Third, ponder what courses of action may 
be available to you. Lastly—ACT—put into motion your 
personal decisions and convictions resulting from evalu- 
ation. 


Gather together discussion groups for collaborative 
study and action—write letters with two purposes in mind: 
1) to seek additional information at the source; and 2) 
to identify yourself with all others willing to bring realiza- 
tion to your endeavors. TAO could not be happier than 
to help implement such constructive action within its 
pages—and will. 

Now let's get down to cases. Economically, organists 
and choir directors are a few steps lower, in many in- 
stances, income-wise, than teachers. Need we say more? 
If you need further meaning, consult Our Miss Brooks. 
But perhaps we should say a word or two more. You have 
no right to bellow about income levels and such until you 
can prove indisputably you are qualified in all respects 
for any position you hold. If you can sincerely prove this, 
go ahead and create action designed potently enough to 
demand recognition. 


Now let's consider the places where you perform your 
vocation. Most of you are connected musically with 
churches. Do you have an organ acceptable on all counts 
which will perform best its several duties for you? Do you 
have an adequate organ and choral music library to 
springboard a valid, meaningful musico-religious experi- 
ence for you, for your choir, and most importantly, for 
your congregation? Further—do you have the guaranteed 
cooperation of clergy, officials, and co-workers upon 
which realistic, worshipful, politics-free function by you 
in your duties can be carried out? 


Do you have the physical habitat in which the pro- 
duction and presentation of music-in-worship can be of- 
fered to God, in the best manner? This is a large area 
which includes the worship room itself; the relationship 
between yourself and the clergy, the choir, the organ, 
and the congregation. Is there an acceptable rehearsal 
area; is there an organ designed and located physically 
in relation to the denomination you serve as well as to 
the realistically functional aspects of music in worship? 


Acoustics in the church and in the choir rehearsal room 
we have remarked upon before in this column so this 
sentence will serve as reminder that this is but another 
subject desperately in need of thought and evaluation by 
you. 

Mr. Edinborough in his speech, as indicated earlier, 
gave numerous examples of bigness verus greatness. 
When you analyze your own situation, how does ‘t stack up 
on these counts? Is the music performed in your church 
truly great or merely big? Is the organ a fine instrument 
or merely one reflecting the whims of a builder and/or 
organist? Is the service choral program really great 
(worshipful) or merely big (something as a show-off 
vehicle)? Are you as recitalist playing music that is great 
or merely big (here we believe big is probably synony- 
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with noise for its own sake—''difficultness,”’ like- 
ompositionally inferior). As recitalist are you a 
or of a composer's intent or do you re 
become subservient to your personal 
to think greatness versus bigness is 
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the music you choose as church musicians serve 
purpose: an offering to God? Does the music 
recital satisfy the demands of being honestly 
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We note with gladness the recognition by builders that 
the really small organ for the really small church is in 
the hacdieont of their thinking. This important area has 
been neglected far too long. It will be successful largely 
on three counts: |) how well it is designed for the essen- 
tially untrained organist; 2) how well the design is related 
to denominations for which the instrument is conceived: 
and 3) the cost of the instrument. We shall have further 
word for you on this particular thing in future issues. 


True greatness in buildings, for the faithful reproduction 
of music will be attained only after architects, acousticians, 
organ builders, and their clients are aware of and accept 
the dicta herein inherent—after organ builders and archi 
ects arrive at a mutually agreeable understanding and a 
mutually understood and usable terminology—after organ 
builders are not actually fighting each other within the 
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IN OUR OPINION ... 


TAO staff writers report 


to you 


their own reactions and 


evaluations on the performance scene, on books, choral and organ 


music, and on recordings. 


EWS 


REV 


MUSIC FOR ORGAN 


Harry W. Gay 


GALLEON PRESS, 94 Greenwich Ave., New York 
it, N.Y 


BACH Easter Oratorio, 4 
pages 

This work is No. 101 in the catalogue 
defined as Galleon Organ Series (G.O.S.) 
and is a transcription by Robert E. Allen. 
The editor has done a good job in adap- 
ting this orchestral piece to the organ. 
Nothing need be said about the music it- 
self for those who know the Easter oratorio. 
The work is not one of the great moments 
in Bach, but it represents a useful piece for 
church or recital. 
HANDEL: Fantasie in C, 7 pages, $! 

Another transcription by Robert E. Allen. 
It is a fine arrangement of a somewhat 
familiar work by the great German. Its 
martial tempo is such as to make the piece 
suitable for those academic occasions which 
call for processional type music. It would 
also serve well as a voluntary in church 
services. 
PAUL E 
peges, 75 


Adagio from the 
Ike 


GIASSON: A Christmas Offertory, 4 
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An easy work divided into three small 
sections. The first and last are very much 
alike and use a 4-note ostinato-type figure 
as a basis. It is a charming little thing 
and should prove quite useful as an addition 
to the seasonal repertory, which often, in 
retrospect, appears much limited. 


STAINER & 
Music Corp., 
ae 


C. V. STANFORD: Roundel, 3 pages, $!/ 

The arrangement is by A. G. Matthew, 
and makes use of a short theme which oc- 
curs again and again, as the title suggests. 
There are brief respites from the subject 
throughout the piece. This is typical of 


through Galaxy 
New York 23, 


(available 
Broadway, 


BELL 
2121 





ORGAN POSTCARDS 


We have color postcards 
organs, with and without “Merry Christ- 
mas — Happy New Year’ greeting in 
message area. Address side is printed in 
red. These may have a written message 
and yet go at 3¢ postage. 


of four old 


ORDER BLANK 


VENTURE PRESS, 
ALBANY, TEXAS. 


Enclosed find $ for postcards 


at 20 cards for $1.00 (postpaid in the U.S.) 


Apportion cards as indicated below. 
WITH GREETING: 

Amiens Jutphaas Malmsé Sion 
WITHOUT GREETING: 

Amiens Jutphaas Malmé Sion 
Name 


Address 





customary confines 

Utopia, you say? Not necessarily. 
set one's sights too high—outer space 
can be a relative thing. 
Halfway measures accomplish less than po- 
Think great, 
Above 
coutrements of greatness. 
invited. 








of their endeavor. 
We do not believe 


Greatness in ideals must be 


not merely big. Strive for 
all, saturate yourselves with the ac- 
As usual, the comments of the 


Sir Charles’ offerings, being Opus 132, 
No. 4. It is effective and should prove 
useful if you can find the right occasion. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


LUDWIG LENEL: Three Chorale Fantasias on 
Pre-Reformation Hymns, 25 pages, $2 

The first of these pieces, based on All 
Praise to Thee, Eternal God, opens with a 
monodic pedal solo of one-half page. An 
alternate solo for pedals fills the remainder 
of the page. The next few pages are filled 
with some attempts at medieval sounds, 
involving some parrallel hollow chordal 
movement. 

A second section presents the theme in 
inversion. These fragments are separated 
by brief harmonic sections. The last page 
is devoted to an expression of the notes 
corresponding to the Kyrieleis of the text. 
In addition to a few introductory hints on 
the manuals, these notes appear ten times 
in the pedals. A final 4-measure statement 
of the first phrase concludes the piece. 

The second piece is founded upon Christ 
is arisen. This setting involves a good bit 
of scalar-type writing and some little pedal 
excitement. 

We now implore God the Holy Spirit is 
marked “Toccata” in parenthesis, and opens 
with some skipping around for the manuals, 
settling into some brief chordal-type writing. 
A theme in the pedals follows to the ac- 
companiment of linear motion on the man- 
uals. The final four pages are a bit of a 
mixture of the two types of writing found 
earlier. 

I like dissonances, but they should mean 
something. This is not the kind of music 
which needs a number of hearings to dis- 
cover why the dissonances, and one is 
really not convinced here. They are pieces 
to help break down the conventional con- 
gregation’s ear toward a more contemporary 
approach. Many might wish for this type 
of music, and here it is. 


i: Ae —, CO., INC., 159 East 48 St., New 
York 47, 1, Y. 
SETH amen Concerto for Brass and Organ, 
58 pages, $7.50. 

One of Dr. Bingham’s truly fine compo- 
sitions, this work merits repeated — 
ances by all  serious-minded 0 


From the opening, moderately fast, t a. 
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the beautiful slow movement, subtitled 
Homage to Franck, to the scintillating and 
vivacious final movement, the piece is alive 
and interesting. 

Its length is considerate rather than con- 
siderable. Dr. Bingham has provided a 
work of such technical proportions as not 
to be prohibitive for those who might not 
be quite the country’s leading organists. 
This does not imply that it is an easy work, 
but it has been written to be able to re- 
ceive a good number of performances. The 
scoring is for three B flat trumpets, three 
trombones, and a snare drum. 

The first movement is solid and highly 
musical; the second movement is expansive 
and very expressive; while the finale, with 
its various rhythmic implications, is a vital 
musical expression. Readers will note that 
this work is commented upon in the lead 
article of this same issue, during the re- 
marks on the dedication of the organ in 
Central Moravian Church in Bethlehem, Pa. 


CARL FISCHER, INC., 62 Cooper Square, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


EDMUND LEMAIGRE: Capriccio, 3 pages, 60¢. 

This short piece is in conventional style 
and harmony. Its sparkling character and 
immediate appeal make it suitable mainly 
as a teaching piece for less than advanced 
students. It is a study in staccato playing 
for the right hand and, for the most part, 
legato playing for the left hand. 


NEW RECORDINGS 
Charles 


Van Bronkhorst 


It was my hope that this month’s column 
could be devoted to Christmas releases, but 
due to insufficient review material in this 
category, I am including certain non-sea- 
sonal discs which should qualify as suitable 
gifts for the musicians on your Christmas 
list. 

RICHARD KEYS BIGGS, 
Blessed Sacrament Church, 
12°" LP, T-9013, $3.98 

This is a re-issue in expanded form of 
an earlier 10” release by the same tile re- 
viewed in TAO for June 1952. The present 
disc includes ten additional pieces, making 
a total of 21 for the Christmastide season 
now available with the colorful combination 
of Maas-Rowe chimes, Casavant ozgan and 
Biggs artistry. New music (see previous 
review for original titles) includes O Tan- 
nenbaum, Deck the halls, Away in a man- 
ger, We three Kings, Good King Wenceslas, 
Angels we have heard on high, Sleep of the 
Child Jesus, I saw three ships, Christ was 
born on Christmas Day, and Good Christian 
men rejoice. 

Our family has just about worn out the 
10” version of “Christmas Bells” from al- 
most steady use during six consecutive 
Christmastide seasons. The new expanded 
album offers further proof that this is the 
outstanding recording of familiar Christmas 


music featuring organ and chimes. 

MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR, ‘'Christmas 

Carols,'’ Salt Lake City Tabernacle, J. Spencer 

Cornwall, conductor; Alexander Schreiner and 

Frank Asper, organists. Columbia 12'' LP, 

MI-5222, $3.98. 

Joy to the world 

When Jesus was a little Child 

Tschaikowsky-Page 
Luther-Dale 


"Christmas 
Hollywood: 


Bells,'' 
Capitol 


Handel 


Away in a manger 
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QUIZ: 
Why is Everybody using 
Flammer's NEW 





SELECT 
UNISON ANTHEMS 


by 
Peggy Hoffmann? 





ANSWERS: 


worthwhile features in 
ANTHEMS that are the 
result, of course, of Mrs, Hoffmann’s careful 
planning. The voice ranges are kept within 
easy reach of the average child’s voice, and 
no excessive demands are made upon the 
voice, There is a lot of rhythmic interest 
This is important to children. In my choir of 
35 juniors, the selections they like best in- 
clude many that good rhythmik 
“swing.” 


I find many 
SELECT UNISON 


have a 


Richard F. Ebert 
E. Paterson, New Jersey 


that I have never en 
collection for uni- 
selections are un 
are tasteful 
invariably 


honestly 
more usable 
choir, The 

harmonizations 
texts are 


i can say 
countered a 
m children’s 
hackneyed, the 
and imaginative, the 
singable and appealing, 

Joel Carter 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


music is singable, The texts 
high quality and very suitable 
music and worship 
W. Frederic Miller 
Presbyterian Church 
Youngstown, Ohio 


All of the 
chosen are all 
for both instruction in 


First 


SELECT UNISON AN 

THEMS is a that is much needed, for 

these selections are well within the voice 

ranges. They are adapted to children and 
the tunes are appealing, 

Paul Simpson McElroy 

First Congregational Church 

St. Louis, Missouri 


that 
book 


We believe 


The selection for cherubs is excellent and 
| believe the arrangement will be well 
received by our churches, 

Carl Wallace 
The Church of Wide Fellowship 
Southern Pines, North Carolina 


SELECT UNISON 
Hoffmann contains 


ANTHEMS by Peggy 
many beautiful melodies 
for children, and the accompaniments are 
simple enough to be played by any church 
organist. I am sure that it will find an im- 
portant place in the literature for children’s 
choir. 

W. L. Housewright 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


I am very favorably impressed and feel 
that there is a real need for this type of 
publication. Incidentally, it is being passed 
around in my university department and 
everyone is reacting well to it, 

Virginia Goodin 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Send for a copy "On Approval” 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 





Published by 
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| Cornwall’s 


A Boy is born arr. Poole 


There shall a star from Jacob 

(Christus) Mendelssohn 
O come, O come Emmanuel arr. Christiansen 
Far, far away from Judea's plains MacFarlane 
O holy night 
What Child is this? arr. Dix 
Beautiful Saviour . Christiansen 
Carol of the Nativity Watts-Shure 
Tell us, shepherd maids arr. Caldwell 
The holy city Adamain 
| heard the bells Calkin-Cornwall 
Silent night Grier 

Columbia released this for the 1957 
Christmas season, but I did not obtain a 
copy in time for last fall’s review. A glance 
at the program above will tell you that the 
pieces are well chosen for appeal, includ- 
ing many familiar carols plus a few pieces 
not so well known. Most welcome in this 
latter categary is the beautiful excerpt from 
Mendelssohn’s Christus. 

Even in some of the more time-worn 
pieces one finds new beauty and enjoyment 
among these performances, many of them 
dressed up in completely fresh arrange- 
ments. However, in the final analysis it is 
the quality of tone, the perfection of dic- 
tion and the unity of spirit that make Dr. 
375 dedicated singers unique 
among choral groups. This record will give 
you and your family many lifts during the 
coming holiday season. 


E. POWER BIGGS, ''Bach at Zwolle,'' Arp Schnit- 
ger organ, St. Michael's Church, Zwolle, Hol- 
land. olumbia 12'' album, LP, KL-5262, $5.98 


Prelude and Fugue in D Major (The Great) 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor (Arnstadt) 
Prelude and Fugue in E Flat Major iSt. Anne) 

Mr. Biggs takes us by modern recording 
right into Zwolle’s Church of St. Michael to 
hear what Bach music sounds like on a true 
baroque instrument speaking in a proper 
acoustical setting. The organ is that fam- 
ous 4-manual Schnitger, dating from 1720, 
which was only recently restored by D. A. 
Flentrop of Zaandam. 

Everything about this set is impressive— 
playing, sound, album notes (four pages of 
special notes and photos, including a com- 
plete stoplist of the restored instrument), 
and even the record jacket itself! After 
listening to this record many times I am 
more than ever convinced that a good part 
of the success of any baroque-type organ 
depends upon sympathetic acoustics; with- 
out life-giving reverberation this type of 
instrument is a complete musical failure. 

This is Bach and Biggs at their combin- 
ed best. The three works are perfect 
choices for exploiting this organ, with the 
C minor a notable addition to organ record- 
ing fare. If you have any organist or 
organ-minded friends, this will make a per- 
fect Christmas gift that will keep on giving 
for years to come. One suggestion to 
Columbia Records: why not make such de 
luxe sets as this complete by enclosing 
the record in a plastic sleeve instead of in 
plain paper? 


MARCEL DUPRE, with Paul Paray and the De 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Ford Auditorium, De 
troit. Mercury 12'' LP, MG-50167, $4.98. 


Symphony No. 3 in C minor St.-Saens 
For those on your Christmas list who 


| are not yet ready for a full program of solo 


organ music, may I suggest this brilliant 
new recording of a romantic symphony 
that has rapidly gained in popularity 
throughout the U.S. Since this recording 
was made in the much-discussed Ford Audi- 
torium, it naturally features M. Dupré 
playing the new Aeolian-Skinner organ 
which he dedicated some time ago. 
Surprisingly enough, the recorded sound 
on this record is all that one could ask. 
Whether it is lack of an audience or 
special recording techniques, the results are 
nothing short of terrific! Organists will 
especially appreciate the way in which the 
organ “comes through” with definition but 
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without dominating the orchestral ensemble, 
except of course when it is called to “solo” 
with full organ. This latter effect is really 
spine-tingling, to put it mildly. 
Conductor Paray seems to have a special 
affinity for this work, managing to bring 
from his players the full measure of ro- 
mance and excitement inherent in this 
music. Mercury has succeeded in matching 
a superb performance with recording that 
leaves nothing whatever to be desired. 


Choral Music 


David Hewlett 


CANYON PRESS, East 
Orange, N. J 

Booklet No. 858—new anthems for 
year From the editors of Canyon 
fall booklet contains six new anthems. 


ROBERT ROTH: Jubilate Deo, 4 pages, 
accompanied, 22¢ 

This is an easy setting of the canticle for 
Morning Prayer, with good acompaniment. 
AUSTIN LOVELACE: | sing the aimighty power of 
God, 4 pages, SATB accompanied, 22¢. 

A good hymntune anthem set to an Isaac 
Watts text, the tune being “Forest Green.” 
JEAN SLATTER: Oh, God, stretch forth Thy 
mighty hand, 5 pages, SATB accompanied, 22¢. 

Another hymntune anthem using “Rhosy- 
mdre.” There is a short unaccompanied 
section. The work is not difficult. 
FREDERICK SWANN: God of all love and pity, 
5 pages, SATB accompanied, 22¢. 

As noted under the title, Mr. Swann has 
written in the form of the “extended 
chorale.” This well written anthem is print- 
ed on three staves, for organ. 

CANYON PRESS HYMNAL FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, Leader's edition, $3; junior edition, $1.50; 
primary edition, 75¢ 

109 hymns have been included in the 
Leaders and Junior Editions, and 40 in the 
Primary Edition. They have been grouped 
with suggested uses: Opening, Closing, Of- 
fertory, Birthday, Missionary, Brotherhood, 
New Year, National, and Thanksgiving. 

It is important for the Church School to 
have a hymnal of its own. The material 
for teaching will be most helpful for there 
is ample information about text and tune 
of each hymn, in all three editions. The 
harmonizations have been arranged to be 
played simply on the piano, in three parts, 
in the leader’s edition. Actually, the har- 
monizations have not been altered but 
there are correlations to the denominational 
hymns for original accompaniment. 


INC., I7 Kearney St., 


the church 
Press, the 


unison, 


OXFORD Age ana PRESS, 
Fairlawn, 

I wish to make special mention of the 
16-page booklet, listing Christmas music. 
It is arranged in four sections with headings 
of Easy, Recent, Larger Works, and Stan- 
dard Repertoire. Get it and put it in 
your libraries for future reference. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 
Rock, N. J. 

JOSEPH J. McGRATH: Missa iiosa Mystica, two 
voices, accompanied, 23 pages, $!. 
CARLO ROSSINI: Missa Sinite Parvulos, 
SSA to TTB accompanied, $!. 
LEOPOLD SYRE: Mass in honor of Saint Alphonsus 
Liguori, 20 pages, SATB accompanied, $1. 


These three masses are for use in Ro- 
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16-00 Pollitt Drive, 


Harristown Road, Glen 


24 pages, 


'W. GLEN cine, 


man Catholic Churches and may be con- 
sidered acceptable material for most parish 
choirs. 


H. W. a” co., 
York i7, N. Y. 


LEO seamen, Turn thou to thy God, 
SATB accompanied, 30¢. 


Choirmasters familiar with Dr. Sowerby’s 
anthems, “Now their light is upon us,” and 
his treatment of Psalm 122, will be inter- 
ested in his setting of Hosea 12:6, 6:3, and 
10:12. It may not be as difficult to prepare 
as the former pieces. 
SEARLE WRIGHT: Fanfare 
SSAATTBB unaccompanied, 22¢. 

Here is a very bright and exciting carol 
which might well be used any time during 
the Christmas or Epiphany seasons. 

ALEC WYTON: Nicene Creed, 4 pages, SATB or 
TTBB and congregation, unaccompanied, |8¢. 

Churches monotoning the creed will find 
this to be a splendid setting for choir ac- 
companiment. If not sung unaccompanied, 
the choir part could be played on the organ. 


INC., 159 East 48 St., New 


16 pages, 


Noel, 8 pages, 


CARL — INC., 62 Cooper Square, New 
; we 


York 3 
Jesus, the very thought of 
Thee, 7 pages, SATB accompanied, 20¢. 

There have been several anthems pub- 
lished by this very satisfactory composer. 
His setting of this beautiful translation of 
the 12th century text is not difficult. Look 
into other compositions by Mr. Darst, from 
this and other publishers. 
SENTENCES FOR WORSHIP, 
accompanied, 30¢. 

Roland Leach, Charles Davis Smith, 
James Todd, and Elsie Muriel Welch have 
contributed seven responses for use at the 
weekday services at the University of Red- 
lands Memorial Chapel. They make fine 
“calls to worship” for non-liturgical 
churches. 


12 pages, SATB un- 


MERCURY MUSIC 1. cradle 47 West 63 
St., New York 23, N. Y. 
H, LEROY Seineuanteaine Fight the good fight, 
(a sacred song for baritone), 6 pages, 75¢. 
I especially like this as it is a strong set- 
ting to a strong text. It is from Four 
Sacred Songs for medium voice, each pub- 
lished separately. 
HEALEY WILLAN: Great Antiphons 
23 pages, SATB unaccompanied, $1.5 
Though originally used as antiphons on 
the Magnificat, these fine settings will be 
especially useful as seasonal liturgical pieces. 
In the front of this booklet are suggested 
devotions for the use of these antiphons. 
Five provide the bases for the familiar Ad- 
vent hymn, “Veni, veni, Emanuel.” 
HEALEY WILLAN: Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, 
plainsong with fauxbourdon, 11 pages, 25¢. 
Here are very fine fauxbourdons set to 
Tone II (2nd ending) for Solemn use. 


of Advent, 
0. 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., 25! West 19 St., New 
York Ii, N.Y 

E. E. FERGUSON: Easter Fanfare, 3 pages, 
accompanied, 20¢. 

A useful fanfare for brass quartet and 
full choir. The first two pages are com- 
plete, page three containing the brass parts. 
JAMES R. GILLETTE: The Resurrection according 
to Nicodemus, 28 pages, SATB accompanied, 80¢. 

This is an Eastertide cantata for narrator 
and mixed choir. Not difficult musically, 
it includes arrangements of several fine early 
hymns. In the introduction, Mr. Gillette 
points out the fact that little was written 
concerning the life of Nicodemus but that 
the true measure of man’s greatness is 
found in his love of God and his fellow 
men—dqualities found in Nicodemus which 
have inspired this interesting work. 


SATB 


BOURNE, INC., 136 West 52 St., New York 19, 
3% 


PETER CORNELIUS: Three Kings SATB 


and alto solo, unaccompanied, 2 
David Thompson has arranged this fa- 


. 3 pages, 
¢. 


mous carol (usually sung in 8 parts fer four 

voices) making its performance possible by 

small choirs. 

L. STANLEY GLARUM: | will lift up mine eyes, 

7 pages, SSAATTBB unaccompanied, 20¢. 
Large choirs will find this very singable 

work relatively easy. Try it. 


BOOKS 





Harry W. Gay 


peaeonens LIBRARY, 
York 16, N. 

EUNICE saenhadinaiiin Music with Young 
Children, 119 pages, $4.75 

This is a book arising from the experi- 
ence of a school teacher in England. A 
quotation from the Foreword might make 
clear the contents: “The modern way of 
regarding the education of young children 
is to consider what type of happy growth 
and flowering they can achieve, in the best 
conditions which we can supply. The core 
of the idea is that this growth is spontane- 
ous, and that we, the adults, must watch it 
happening, and be guided ourselves by its 
force and direction at each stage of develop- 
ment and in each field of knowledge.” 

For those in this country who endorse 
this statement, this book will find great 
appeal. It is a study as to how to intro- 
duce music to children by letting it motivate 
them into some other form of expression. 
In other words, it describes cases showing 
what music does to people instead of what 
people do to music! The latitude of action 
expressed and condoned in this book is ap- 
palling. The author would do well to look 
up correct titles to works before the second 
edition might appear. 

DEPARTMENT OF WORSHIP AND THE ARTS, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN THE U.S.A., 297 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON MUSIC AND THE 
CHURCH—Prepared by W. E. Buszin, Theodore 
M. Finney, and Donald M. McCorkle, I5 pages, 
no price listed. 

A little booklet containing listings of 
various informative and scholarly works 
concerning music and the church. It is 
not an attempt to be a complete catalogue 
of such works, but lists important and use- 
ful material. A few of the topics covered 
are Christian Hymnody, Companions and 
Handbooks to Hymnals, Church Music in 
Practice, The Choir—The Voice and 
Choral Conducting, Music Theory, Inter- 
pretive Studies, and Periodicals. Authors, 
works, publishers, addresses and publication 
dates are supplied as a guide to the reader. 
It is a very helpful source of information 
for the musician who wants to learn more 
about his field. It is no work for a scholar, 
but for church musicians of all calibers it 
has a definite and positive use. 


RECITALS | 
AND 
CONCERTS 


THEODORE SCHAEFER, 

Lansing, Michigan, July 

Praeludium in E minor 

O sacred Head, once wounded 

How brightly shines the morning star 

© blessed Jesus 

Prelude and Fugue on a Theme of 
Vittoria 

Two Excerpts from The Musical Clock 

Antiphon 3: | am black but comely 

Choral in A minor 
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Peoples Church, East 


Bruhns 
Kuhnau 
Buxtehude 
Walcha 


Britten 
Haydn 

Dupré 
Franck 





Slow Movement (Sonatina) Sowerby 


Toccata Sowerby 

Theodore Schaefer of the National 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C. 
presented a recital of music suitable for 
use in church services for the Church 
Music Workshop of Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Although the Haydn Musical Clock 
excerpts were played with all the charm 
inherent in them, the recitalist was at his 
best in the contemporary works. In the 
older music his playing was in the con- 
servative romantic tradition. I missed a 
feeling of vitality and dash, boldness and 
drama which one finds, paradoxically, 
both in the no-holds-barred romanticist 
and the ardent classicist. 

The Bruhns and Buxtehude were well 
registered for the thirty-odd-year-old Casa- 
vant. In the Kuhnau, however, swell pedal 
shadings and changes of registration were 
out of character with the piece. It was 
played most poetically in the romantic tra- 
dition but it lacked the strength I feel is 
implicit in the music and which a classic 
registration would have helped achieve. 
Music of this period has its dynamics built 
in and needs not be prodded into expres- 
siveness by the swell shades. I would also 
prefer that the ornaments be played in 
the classic fashion, always with their es- 
sentially improvisatory nature and the ap- 
poggiatura in mind. Purist that I may be 
considered, I also prefer that super coup- 
lers not be used with 8-foot couplers to 
the same manual in polyphonic music. 

At first the Buxtehude seemed to benefit 
from the slower than usual tempo Mr. 
Schaefer accorded it, but in later varia- 
tions the slower tempo caused it to lack 
sparkle and vivacity. His touch was usu- 
ally clean but occasionally bordered on the 
too legato side. 

In the Franck, I would have preferred 
the “choral” in the first part to have been 
registered in the French tradition of 
either full Swell or the Diapason with a 
fine (as distinguished from coarse) trump- 
et instead of the string celeste. The 
French practice of never trusting a reed 
alone in a solo passage but of always 
using another stop of nearly equal force 
with it was amply vindicated at the be- 
ginning of the Adagio section. 

The high point in eloquence’ was 
reached in the first Sowerby piece which 
in Mr. Schaefer’s hands was the most 
moving of the evening’s offerings. The 
closing toccata was brilliantly done and 
provided the splash that, because of the 
declared intent of the programming, the 
recital needed. I have never heard this 
piece more convincingly played. 

Clark Angel 


, , 
Recitalists 
NOTE—Recital programs are processed for 
publication in the order in which they are 


received. They appear in the first issue there 
after in which there is available space. 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, New York, March Recital Series 
HERBERT BURTIS, with Henrietta de 
Paas, soprano, Mildred White, alto, Anne 
Fzeitfuchs, violist, March 4: 
Brahms Program: 
O wie selig seid ihr doch ihr frommen 
Zwei Gesinge 
Gestille Sehnsucht 
Geistliches Abendlied 
Schmiicke dich, O liebe Seele 
Vier ernste Gesinge 
Denn es gehet dem Menschen 
Ich wandte mich und sahe an 
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O Tod, wie bitter bist du 
Wenn ich mit Menschen und mit 
Engelzungen 
O Welt, ich muss dich lassen 


NITA AKIN, Christ Church Cathedral, St. 
Louis, Mo., March 4: 

Purcell: Fanfare in C 

Edmundson: Prelude on Fair Lord Jesus 
Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
Franck: Choral in A minor 

Widor: Allegro cantabile (Symphony 5) 
Guilmant: Ave Maria 

Boellmann: Ronde Francaise 

Reubke: Sonata on Psalm 94 


GEORGE POWERS, March 6: 
Froberger: Toccata 
Krebs: Erbarm’ dich, O Herre Gott 
Franck: Prayer 
Sowerby: Toccata 
PAUL J. SIFLER, March 11: 
Stanley: Voluntary for Double Organ in C 
(arr. Gilman Chase) 
Bach: Aus der Tiefe rufe ich 
Vaughan Williams: Bryn Calfaria 
Peeters: Partita on Alles ist an Gottes Segen 
Sifler: Three Preludes based on Hebrew 
Hymns 
Adon Olom 
Sholom Alaychem 
Adir Hu 
DALE PETERS, March 13: 
Hindemith: Sonate 1 
Roger-Ducasse; Pastorale 
Messiaen: Joy and Transparency of the Glo- 
riously Resurrected Souls 
ALLEN SEVER, March 18: 
Buxtehude: Ciacona in E minor 
Bach: O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig 
Koetsier: Prelude and Fugue in C 
Howells: Rhapsody 3 
Honegger: Fugue and Chorale 
Reubke: Fugue on Psalm 94 
ALBERT RUSSELL, March 20: 
Bach Program: 
Prelude in E flat Major 
These are the Holy Ten Commandments 
Christ our Lord to Jordan came 
Our Father Who art in Heaven 
Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Fugue in E flat Major 
SEARLE WRIGHT, March 27: 
McKinley: Fantasy on St. Theodulph 
Weitz: Mater doloresa 
Bach: Herzlich tut mich verlangen; 
glauben all’ an einen Gott 
Maleingreau: Prelude and Le Tumulte au 
prétoire (Symphonie de la Passion) 


ORGAN SOCIETY OF SYDNEY, 
TRALIA 


Wir 


AUS- 


1958 Convention, January 31-February 5 
MERVIN J. BYERS, St. Andrew's Cathe- 
dral, January 31: 

Bach: Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 

Clérambault: Basse et Dessus de Trompette 

Howells: Psalm Prelude 3 

Whitlock: Plaint; Chanty 

Peeters: Toccata, Fugue and Hymne on Ave 
Maris stella 

Sumsion: Allegretto 

Bingham: Rhythmic Trumpet 

Mulet: Carillon Sortie 
ROBERT SMITH, St. 
February 1: 

Sweelinck: Variations on Mein junges Leben 
hat ein End 

Bach: Sonata 6; Schmiicke dich; Toccata in 


Barnabas’ Church, 


MICHAEL DUDMAN, St. Barnabas’ 
Church, February 1: 

Widor: Allegro vivace (Symphony 5) 

Messiaen: Le banquet celeste 

Vierne: Impromptu 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
J. V. PETERS, St. Andrew's Cathedral, 
February 2: 

Brahms: Chorale and Fugue on O Traurig- 
keit, O Herzeleid; Eleven Chorale Preludes 

Reger: Sonata 2 
VINCENT SHEPPARD, St. James’ Church, 
Music for Organ and Strings, with the 
Charles Gray String Orchestra, February 3 

Boyce: Sonata in F 

Bach: Minuet (Anna Magdalena Book) 

CPEBach: Sonata in B flat 

Mozart: Three Epistle Sonatas 

Elgar: Serenade for Strings 

Rowley: Meditation 


Heinz Arnold 


F.A.G.O., D.Mus. (Dublin) 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


RECITALS 














EDWARD BERRYMAN 


The University of Minnesota 


University Organist 


The Cathedral Church of St. Mark 


Minneapolis 








Chak B. Angel 


First Congregational Church 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Paul Allen Beymer 


WA-LI-RO 
Boys Choirs 


Christ Church, Shaker Heights 22, Ohio 











RONALD ARNATT 


Cheist Chul Cothdul 
Salat elaaks, Missouri 


Conductor: St. Louis Chamber Chorus 








Richard Keys Biggs 


Blessed Sacrament Church 
HOLLYWOOD 


Address: 6657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
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J. V. PETERS, First 
Scientist, February 4 
Reger Program 

Chorale-Fantasia on 
der Morgenstern 

Chorales: Straf’ mich nicht in deinem 
Zorn; Vater unser im Himmelreich 

Praeludium: Toccata and Intermezzo 

Chorale-Fantasia on Wachet auf, ruft uns 
die Stimme 


Church of Christ, 


Wie schén leuchtet 


In additon to the above recitals this con- 
vention offered a Demonstration-Lecture on 
Choir Training; Demonstration-Lecture on 
Accompaniment to the Church Service; Lec- 
ture on Mechanics of the Organ; a concert 
f madrigals by The Cecilian Singers; and a 
losing convention dinner 


JACK LAURENCE NOBLE, University of 

South Dakota, Vermillion, March 16 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in E flat 

Arne: Flute Solo 

Kerll: Capriccio Cucu 

Lassus: Providebam Dominum (with 3 trum 
pets) 

Gabrieli: Canzon Duodecimi Toni (two brass 
choirs on side balconies) 
Schroeder: Schénster Herr Jesu 
Messiaen: The Shepherds (La 
Seigneur ) 
Hindemith 
Peeters 


Nativité du 


Sehr langsam (Sonate 1) 
Flegic 


RICHARD PURVIS, dedicatory recital on the 
Hillgreen, Lane and Company organ in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Concord, Cali 
fornia, February 27 
Purcell 


Bach 


Tune 
Sheep may safely graze; 


Trumpet 


Toccata and 


SETH BINGHAM 


Teacher of Church Musicians 
F.A.G.O. Mus.Doc. 
Music Department, Columbia University 


School of Sacred Music 
Union Theological Seminary 


15 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N.Y. 











WILLIAM G. 


BLANCHARD 


Organist 
Pomona College 
Claremont Graduate School 
The Claremont Church 


Claremont Calilornia 





LAWRENCE |. PHELPS : 


Casavant Freres, Ltee., of St. Hyacinthe, 
Quebec, Canada, have announced the ap- 
pointment of Lawrence |. Phelps as tonal di- 
rector of the organ building firm. 

Mr. Phelps was born in Somerville, Mass. 
in 1923. His interest in the organ started at 
an early age with the rebuilding of tracker 
organs and continued through this training 
at the New England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston, where he studied orchestral and 
choral conducting as well as the organ. 

After being graduated from the conserva- 
tory he was employed as a voicer and tonal 
finisher by G. Donald Harrison for the 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co., Inc., and later by 
Walter Holtkamp in Cleveland. 

In 1950 he was engaged by the Christian 
Science Board of Directors to be responsible 
for the design, installation and tonal finish- 
ing of two organs for The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, The Mother Church, Boston. 
During the past eight years Mr. Phelps has 
served numerous groups as an independent 
organ building consultant, and is well known 
for his writing on various aspects of tonal 
design. 

Mr. Phelps is married to Ruth Barrett 
Phelps, organist of The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston. Photo by Studio Lumiere, 
Si. Hyacinthe. 


Fugue in D minor 
Brahms: Ye Saints forever 
Schumann: Sketch in D flat 
Purvis: Thanksgiving; Hymn to the Moon; 

Capriccio; Resonet in laudibus; Les petite 


blessed, 


Cloches; Nocturne; Toccata Festiva 
Improvisation on given themes 
Handel: Aria con Varizzione (Concerto 1) 


JOHN HAMILTON, Perkins Chapel, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, 
March 18. 


(Harpsichord ) 

Rameau: Allemande; Birds Calling; 2 Rigau- 
dons; Musette en Rondeau; Tambourin 

Bach: Toccata in C minor 

Bartok: Bagpipe; Chromatic Invention (Mik- 
rokosmos ) 

Scarlatti: Sonatas—F minor, K.239; C Major, 
K.132 and 133 
(Organ) 

LCouperin: Chaconne 

FCouperin: Elevation (Mass for Convents) ; 
Offertory (Mass for Parish Use) 

Brahms: Blessed ye, who live in faith un- 
swerving; O God, Thou faihtful God 

Vierne: Naiades 

Mussorgsky: Ballet of Unhatched Chicks 

Elmore: Rhumba 


CHARLES HUDDLESTON HEATON, 

Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., 

February 18: 

Purcell: Trumpet Tune and Air 

Rinck: Rondo from the Concerto 
Stop 

Handel: Concerto 1 

Bach: Herzlich thut mich verlangen; Hert 
Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend 

Mozart: Fantasia in F minor, K.594 

Karg-Elert: Soul of the Lake 

Arnatt: Divinum mysterium; Antiphon to the 
Benedictus for Good Friday Tenebrae 

Du>ré: Prelude and Fugue in G minor 


CHARLES WILHITE, St 


tor Flute 


Paul's Episcopal 


idle Sil 


St. Clement's Memorial 
Episcopal Churca 





Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 








Maurice Garabrant 


M.S.M., F.T.C.L., MUS.DOC. 


Organist and Director of Music 
CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 
BLOOMFIELD HILLs 
MICHIGAN 





ROE. MW. C. 


BOSTON 
SOmerst 66055 


Clarence Dickinson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music 


The Brick Church 
NEW YORK CITY 








Alastair Cassels-Brown 


M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.C.O. 


Grace ee 


Utica, New York 








GEORGE FAXON 
Trinity Church, Boston 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 








HARRY WILBUR GAY 


Wilson. College 


Chan bershu rq: Pen n sylvania 








Alfred M. Greenfield 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 
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Church, Greenville, Texas, March 20: 
Buxtehude: Prelude and Fugue in D Major 
Daquin: Variations on a Noel 
Giordani: Larghetto 

Bach: Concerto in A minor 

Brahms: Blessed are ye faithful souls 
Franck: Piéce Héroique 

Warner: Adoro te 

Wright: Greensleeves 

Edmundson: Pange lingua 
Coke-Jephcott: Saint Anne 

Warner: Picardy 


WALTER A. EICHINGER, University Meth- 
odist Temple, Seattle, Washington, March 5: 


Marcello: Psalm 19 

Couperin: Elevation 

Pachelbel: Prelude, Fugue and Ciaccona 
Stanley: Toccata for the Flutes 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in G Major 
Franck: Choral in A minor 

McKay: Gloria on a Pedal Theme 
Langlais: Musetto; Pasticcio 

Dupré: Prelude and Fugue in G mino1 
CAROL LUIKART, St. 
chester, New York, March 23 


Franck: Fantaisie in A 


Paul's Church, Ro 





JOHN HAMILTON 


Organist 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
Wenatchee. Washington 


Harpsichordist 
DUNCAN Management 
55 Arlington Drive, Pasadena, California 








DAVID HEWLETT 


CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 


NEW YORK 








JOHN HUSTON 


First Presbyterian Church 
New York City 








Frank B. Jordan 


Mus. 


Drake University 


Des MOINES 


Doc. 


lowa 





R. DEANE SHURE is shown at the piano in 
his office in Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church, Washington, D. C. Photo by Herman 
Gochenour. 


An outstanding tribute to Dr. R. Deane 
Shure, now starting his 38th year as minister 
of music in Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church, Washington, D. C., was held Septem- 
ber 28 in the church. Over 1100 people filled 
the church to capacity to hear an "All-Shure 
Concert," featuring him as composer, arranger 
and conductor. His ''Palestine Suite’ which 
had its premiere in Jerusalem in 1933 was 
played by guest organist Harold White, as 
prelude. 

Six Mount Vernon Church Choirs partici- 
pated. The 70-voice Sanctuary Choir, direct- 
ed by Dr. Shure and accompanied by organ- 
ists Robert Boggess and Temple Dun, sang 
“Out in the fields with God," "On Jordan's 
stormy banks" (a white spiritual), and ‘The 
glad trumpet.” "Building for God," written 
by Dr. Shure for a recent consecration service 


for this church's new addition, was also sung. - 


Later, when those in attendance filled the 
new auditorium of the church social hall, Dr. 
auditorium of the church social hall, Dr. 
Shure was surprised with a "This is your Life" 
type of program covering his musical career 
from the age of eight, when he wrote his 
first composition, 'Wiconisco Gallop." Com- 
posers of note, music club members, and 
people from all walks of life were present 
to greet him. Ruby C. Meacham 


Lord; Ah, stay 


Fugue in | 


Bach: My souls exalts the 
with us, Lord Jesus Christ; 
flat Major (St. Anne) 

Vierne: Naiades 

Sowerby: Requiescat in pace 


Mupré: He remembering His mercy; Gloria 





June Caldwell Kirlin 


Organist and Composer 


Fairfield, lowa 


VERLE LARSON, University Christian 
Church, Des Moines, lowa, March 25: 


Clérambault: Suite on the Second Tone 
Bach: Prelude and Fugue in B minor 
Milhaud: Five Preludes 

Mozart: Fantasie in F minor (K.609) 


Newsnotes 


NOTICE—Information in this column is pro- 
cessed for publication in the order in which 
it is received. It appears in the first issue 
in which there is space available. Allow at 
least SIX weeks when sending in news items 
announcing events in advance. 


THEATRE ORGAN DISCS OF THE 
WORLD, the first complete discogra- 
phy of all the theatre organ records of 
16 countries, with over 300 organists, 
350 pages, is available at $9 by writ- 
ing to M. H. Doner, 466 Glenview 
Court, Winona, Minn. The discogra- 


Robert Lynn 


M. S., A. A. G. O. 
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Birmingham, Michigan 








JANET SPENCER MEDER 
Children’s Choir School 
Washington, N. J. 
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MUS. DOC. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Head of the Organ Department 
Cleveland Institute of Music 
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5.M.D. 


Covenant Presbyterian Church 
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FANFARE TRUMPETS 


The Hubbell Memorial Fanfare Trumpets 
in St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, Ill. were dedi- 
cated September 28, 1958. They were built 
by the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, Inc. 
of Boston and installed in the summer of 1958 
directly under the great west window of the 
church. 

An anthem entitled “The trumpeters and 
singers were as one," composed especially 
for the occasion by Dr. Thomas Matthews, 
organist and choirmaster of St. Luke's Church, 
was sung at the dedication. Photo by Arthur 
C. Mayer. 


phy is in handy loose-leaf form and 
annual supplements will be sent sub- 
scribers . . . The Service of Music 
“Avodat Shabbatt” by Herman Berlin- 
ski, reported in the August issue of 
TAO, will shortly be published by 
Mercury Music Corporation... A 
recent report of “The Society of Con- 


tributors to the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra,” sent TAO by a loyal sub- 
scriber, includes the following: “By 
mid-season, the new $100,000 acousti- 
cal shell, which will correct the sound 
problems in Ford Auditorium, will be 
completed and installed. The shell is 
the personal gift to the Symphony of 
Mrs. Edsel B. Ford and members of 
her family.” As TAO Newsnotes for 
September remarked, the editor's re- 
action to this is that a shell projects 
sound, basically, does not necessarily 
solve acoustical ills which are actual- 
ly structural . . . A change in the 
firm name from Fouser Associates to 
Fouser Pipe Organs has been an- 
nounced by Robert Fouser, which has 
its offices in Birmingham, Mich. This 
firm has contracted to build an organ 
in St. John’s Lutheran Church, Hub- 
bard, Iowa, and is currently installing 
a 3-manual instrument in St. Paul's 
Lutheran Church, Battle Creek, Mich. 
A similar organ was installed recent- 
ly in Calvary Methodist Church, De- 
troit Harvard University an- 
nounces: “A modern organ, designed 
and built in Holland on the principles 
of the European Baroque organs of 
three centuries ago, has been as- 
sembled in the Busch-Reisinger Mu- 
seum of Germanic Culture. The or- 








Leonard Raver 
Season 1958-1959 
EUROPE 








CHARLES SHAFFER 


Orga nist 


First Methodist Church 
Santa Ana, California 


Lauren B. Sykes 


A.A.G.O., Ch.M. 
First Methodist Church 


Pacific Bible College 
Portland, Oregon 





William 0. Tufts 
Church of St. Stephen 


and The Incarnation 


Washington, D. C. 


gan is classed as a _ tracker-action, 
slider-chest instrument . . . was play- 
ed for the first time, privately, on 
September 26 by E. Power Biggs... 
will be heard on the CBS network 
broadcasts by Biggs starting sometime 
in October. The organ was commis- 
sioned anonymously and will be on 
loan to Harvard, according to Prof. 
Charles L. Kuhn, museum curator... 
Saint Thomas Church, New York, 
through its organist and choirmaster, 
William Self, has announced the per- 
formance of the Beethoven Mass with 
orchestra on December 21, participa- 
tion in a Handel Festival on Decem- 
ber 15; and a spring recital series in 
March featuring, Robert Clark, Pierre 
Cochereau, Henry Hokans and Wil- 
liam Self... In announcing its 11th 
Ernest Bloch Award the United 
Temple Chorus calls attention to 
changes in the competition for a work 


GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 


SAC.MUS.DOC., F.A.G.O. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Faculty, School of Sacred Music, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Organist for “THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 
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Columbia University 
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for mixed chorus. For the first time, 
any text on a secular theme may be 
chosen. The cash prize has been in- 
creased to $350. As usual, the award 
includes publication by Mercury 
Music Corporation and a premiere 
performance by the United Temple 
Chorus. Deadline for entries is Febru- 
ary 1, 1959. Information may be se- 
cured by addressing the chorus at 
Box 15, Woodmere, N. Y.... The 
Moravian Music Foundation, Inc. re- 
elected Clarence T. Leinbach chair- 
man of the board of trustees at the 
foundation’s headquarters in Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. Partly supported 
by the Moravian Church in America, 
the foundation is concerned with 
early Moravian and collateral mu- 
sic ... A new method for producing 
a tremolo at any desired intensity has 
been announced by the Conn Organ 
Corporation, and has been introduced 
on the Caprice and Minuet models as 
an inbuilt feature, using no rotating 
parts, depending entirely upon elec- 
tronic circuits invented, developed 


CYRIL BARKER 


4.A4.G.O., M.M., Ph.D. 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
(Affiliated with the University of Detroit) 
Central Methodist, Lansing 











ROBERT BARLEY 


481 West King Street 
YORK, Pennsylvania 


ROBERTA BITG&OOD 


S.M.D., F.A.G.O., Ch.M. 


Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Riverside California 








and designed in the Conn Research 
Department... “Third Annual Wor- 
ship Through Music Vespers” series 
in South Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Conn., began Oct. 12 and 
featured the “Solo-Chor” directed by 
Jack Byron Grove, director of music 
at Avon Old Farms School and direc- 
tor of the Choral Club of Hartford. 
On November 9 the program featured 
Cynthia Otis, harpist, and Ardyth 
Alton, cellist. R. Jack Whitehead is 
director of choirs in this church .. . 
Mirrosonic Records, Ltd. has an- 
nounced the release of Vol. 4 in the 
6-volume series covering the 1957 
International Congress of Organists in 
London. Vol. 4 is devoted to Ralph 
Downes’ Brompton Oratory recital, 
“A Miniature Anthology of English 
Organ Music,” the Westminster Ab- 
bey performance of Gordon Jeffery 
with the Harvey Phillips Orchestra 
in concerted music of Handel and 
Mozart, and works by Sowerby and 
Peeters played by Francis Jackson, 
also played in the Abbey .. . Suc- 
cessful American Guild of Organists 
1958 candidates in examinations 
were—Fellowship: Frank L. Eldridge, 
Jr., Ithaca, N. Y., Joyce Gilstrap Jones, 
Killeen, Tex., William Robert Morri- 
son, Canton, O., Louis Vincent Pis- 
ciotta, Boys Town, Nebr., Sibyl Kom- 
ninos Sharp, Paterson, N. J., and Paul 
Lindsley Thomas, New Haven, Conn. 
Associateship: Loren W. Adair, Po- 
mona, Calif., Richard Noel Amend, 
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Donald Coats 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
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Norman Z. Fisher 


M. S. M. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
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JOSEPH W. 


ORGANIST — 


San Dimas — 


CLOKEY 


COMPOSER 
California 


Flushing, N. Y., Richard David Bill- 
ingham, Chicago, IIl., Robert R. Bog- 
gess, Washington, D. C., Cecil Max- 
well Bolton, Lubbock, Tex., Rev. 
James M. Burns, S.S., Baltimore, Md., 
Richard M. Colvig, Berkeley, Calif., 
Henry Mowry Cook, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Adele Pope Dieckmann, Decatur 
Ga., Rosamund Drooker Brenner, New- 
ton, Mass., Gerard Faber, Tacoma, 
Wash., Robert K. Goodnow, Amarillo, 
Tex., Nyle DuFresne Hallman, New 
York, N. Y., Charles Hoke, South 
Bend, Ind., Doris Caldara Kane, Glen- 
dale, N. Y., Roy F. Kehl, St. Louis, Mo., 
Harold Winthrop Martin, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Alice Mayberry, Somerdale, 
N. J., James B. McGregor, New York, 
N. Y., Reginald Nathaniel Parker, 
New York, N. Y., Mayme Helen Park- 
er, Salinas, Kans., Beatrice E. Price, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron A. Ry- 
lance, Kingston, N. Y., Dorothy Saw- 
yer, Shaker Heights, O., Robert Al- 
bright Schilling, Newton, Mass., Wil- 
Kathrin AK. Thompson, Chico, Calif., 
Briggite Warner, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Gerald Ralph Weale, New 
York, N. Y., Victor G. Wrightman, De- 
troit, Mich., Frederick Charles Wun- 
sch, Tonawanda, N. Y., Hans G. Wur- 
man, Chicago, Ill. Choirmaster “A”: 
George T. Estevez, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Frank A. Harvey, Jr., Richboro, Pa., 
Edith McCartney Jones, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Max B. Miller, Boston, Mass., 
Reginald Nathaniel Parker, New York, 
N. Y., Mary R. Spring, Kansas City, 
Kans., Norris L. Stephens, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Gordon Clare Wallis, Toronto, 
Can., Charles J. Warner, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Choirmaster “B”: 
Paul Regis Connelly, Culver City, 
Calif., Frank I. Gorton, Jr., Lincoln, 
Nebr., J. Gerald Phillips, Roslindale, 
Mass., Paul Shields, White Plains, 
|, ef 
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Personals 


Daniel Pinkham has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, succeeding Elwood 
Gaskill, who had held the post since 
1946. Mr. Pinkham and Robert Brink, 
violinist, known in the concert world 
as the Brink and Pinkham Duo (violin 
and harpsichord) are under the man- 
agement of Colbert-LaBerge Concert 
Management .. .the advance brochure 
of the 1958-59 Concerts Series at the 
University of California lists the fol- 
lowing organ recitalists: Carl Wein- 
rich, Feb. 18 in the Early Music Series; 
E. Power Biggs, Oct. 21, Catharine 
Crozier, Nov. 5, and Marilyn Mason, 
Apr. 12, in the individual concerts 
series. All organ recitals are played 
in Alfred Hertz Memorial Hall on the 
Holtkamp organ... . Dr. S. Lewis 
Elmer, former national president of 
the American Guild of Organists, has 
been appointed national chairman of 
the AGO convention and expansion 
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Rosert C) WEN 
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. The ashes of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, who died August 
26, were placed in Westminster Ab- 
bey September 19 in the presence of 


committee .. 


a large number of admirers, mu- 
sicians, representatives of the royal 
family and foreign diplomats. As 
Vaughan Williams had requested, the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Sir Adrian Boult played, 
among other selections, “The Sons of 
Morning” from the composer's “Job,” 
the anthem “O taste and see,” which 
Vaughan Williams composed for the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth II in 
1953, and, with choir and trumpeters 
the composer's arrangement of “All 
people that on earth do dwell.” .. . 
Richard Keys Biggs in September 
celebrated his 30th year as organist 
of Blessed Sacrament Church in Hol- 
lywood, California .. . Richard Ellsas- 
ser was voted into full membership 
in ASCAP on the basis of his 179 
compositions accepted by various 
publishers, and 207 recorded perform- 
ances of these works. He added an- 
other “first during the recent New 
York Hi-Fi Show and Exhibition when 
two hours of his unreleased MGM 
stereophonic tapes were broadcast 
over WBAI-FM through two separate 
outlets .. . Claire Coci played a re- 
cital October 7 at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Stamford, Conn... . 
Walter Baker has resigned as organist 
and director of music of Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, New York City, to 
devote himself to concertizing 

E. Power Biggs will play a series of 
four recitals on the new organ in 
the National Auditorium in Mexico 
City between Nov. 18 and 23, will 
also appear on the National Radio 
and TV networks, on the large instru- 
ment of Italian make. 
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WHY LEADING ORGANISTS PREFER WICKS... 


pride 


Every artist takes pride in the creation 
of beauty. An organist is no exception. 


The bountiful pride that fills your heart 
when you create beauty in music on a 
Wicks Pipe Organ is inspiring. Under 
your Hands of Artistry swells a triumph 
in glorious, full tone. You become the 
conductor of a magnificent symphony of 
masterfully voiced instruments. 


Proudly then... you are at the stops of 
a custom-built Wicks Church Organ. The 
finest musical instrument in the world 
today. 


And there are reasons for Wicks’ expert- 
ness. Traditional craftmanship produces 
the triumph in rich, full tone—so crisp 
and clear. It’s Direct Electric Action that 
gives you this rare Old World tonal 
quality together with dependable key- 
board response. A Wicks exclusive! 


For pride of personal attainment... and 


, 
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even greater pride from creating inspira- 
tional beauty in your church . . . you sin- 
cerely owe it to yourself and your con- 
gregation to find out more about a Wicks 
Church Organ. Send the coupon today 
for information on how your church can 
proudly afford a custom-built Wicks Pipe 


Organ. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY eo 
Highland, Illinois 
By return mail, send complete information about 


Wicks Pipe Organs to: 
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